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NATURE’S COMFORT. 


There’s no music like a little river’s. It plays the same 
tune over and over again and yet does not weary like 
men fiddlers. It takes the mind out of doors; and 
though we should be grateful for good houses there is, 
after all, no house like God’s out of doors.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


Human intercourse is purified and sweetened by the 
flowing, murmuring water. It is by a river that I would 
choose to make love, and to revive old friendships, and 
to play with the children, and to confess my faults, and 
to escape from vain, selfish desires, and to cleanse my 
mind from all the false and foolish things that mar the 
joy and peace of living. —Henry Van Dyke. 


Where do the roses bloom? 


Tell me my dear. ° 


Only in Arcady— 
Arcady's here! 


Where does the heart keep young? 
Tell me my dear, 
Only in Arcady— 
Arcady’s here! 
—Lydia Avery Cocnley. 


What is there in a little physical rest that has 
magic to restore the sense of pleasure? 


such 
A few moments 
ago nothing pleased you—the bloom was gone from the 
peach; but now it has come back again—you wonder and 
admire.—Selected. 


At last I fell asleep on the grass and awoke with a 
chorus of birds singing about me, and squirrels running 
up the tree, and some woodpeckers laughing; and it was 
as pleasant and rural a scene as ever I saw; and I did 
not care one penny how any of the birds or beasts had 
been formed,—Charles Darwin. 


Swing in the hammock, and what do you hear? 
Secrets the birds confide, whispering near, 
Chirping of crickets and humming of bees, 
Song of the breezes among the pine trees. 
—Lydia Avery Coonley. 
If we can only come back to Nature together every 
year, and consider the flowers and the birds and confess 
our faults and mistakes and unbelief under these silent 
stars, and hear the river murmuring our absolution, we 
shall die young, even though we live long.—Henry Van 
Dyke. 
When I am stretched beneath the pines, 
When the evening star so hotly shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan. 
For what are they all in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


—Hmerson. 


IMPRESSIONS OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 


BY KATE STEVENS, 
Headmistress of Montem Street H. E. School, London. 

It is widely acknowledged that the American 
schools are amongst the best in the world. And 
they certainly are, if we judge them either by the 
alertness, intelligence, and adaptability of the pu- 
pils educated in them, or by their desire and efforts 
to continue their education after the end of the 
compulsory school age. 

The general level of intelligence amongst the 
wcikirg men in America is admittedly higher than 
with: us. After visiting the States twice—for three 
months in 1889 and again for six months in 1906, 
and seeking for oneself how true the above cer- 
tainly is—one asks: “How does it come to pass?” 

The atmosphere and traditions amongst which 
American-born children have been reared, and the 
freedom and scope there is for each individual who 
depends upon his own industry and development 
are of prime importance. The necessity for self- 
help and self-improvement is impressed upon every 
pupil—how the future prosperity of the country 
depends upon them. The dignity of work, the 
disgrace of idleness, are inculcated from the very 


first. As Dr. A, E. Winship (the editor) writes in 
the American Journal of Education: 


“Every 
American boy or girl who is made of the right 
metal will make for the highest place within the 
reach of his faculties or the range of his oppor- 
tunities.” 

The heritage of the American children is proba- 
blv another factor. The earlier settlers were brave, 
adventurous men and women, who, to gain free- 
dom and liberty to live their own lives, gave up 
home and country for conscience sake. 


They were 
of heroic mould, and their descendants inherit 


much of their sterling qualities. The children of 
mixed races, too, are often quicker and more ener- 
getic than either of the original stocks alone. As 
to the scope of the education, President Eliot of 
Harvard says: “Children and young people should 
study the elements of a considerable variety of 
subjects, such as language, mathematics, history, 
natural science, sanitation, and economics, not with 
the primary purpose of obtaining information on 
those subjects, but in order that they may sample 
several kinds of knowledge, initiate the mental 
processes and habits appropriate to each, and have 
a chance to determine wisely in what direction 
their own individual mental powers can be best ap- 
plied. Training for power of work or service 
shoiild be the prime object of education through- 
out life, no matter in what line the trained powers 
of the individual may be applied.” 

Another striking feature. seen in American 
schools is the eagerness and keenness of the chil- 
dren to learn. 

They are often living interrogation points, seek- 
ing for knowledge with a freedom 


which strikes 
an English teacher as often 


bordering on famil- 
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jarity. They question: and cross-question their 
teachers and comrades, discuss and debate in class 
on a given subject, and seem quite “grown-up” 
and self-confident in their manners. It is no un- 
common sight to see the pupils of a high school, 
on leaving school, go in considerable numbers to 
the public library to study and consult references 
in regard to assigned tasks. They certainly are 
trained to use dictionaries, encyclopaedias, and 
reference books of all kinds, and the libraries freely 
place every facility at their disposal for this pur- 
pose. They come to class well prepared and 
ready to discuss the subject from many points of 
view ; and the teacher has also to be well equipped 
to guide, teach, and afterwards sum up the whole 
lesson. 

In the schools the pupils are encouraged to 
stand up and give their opinion, or point of view, 
on the various questions before the class, and, how- 
ever crude, or even incorrect, that opinion is, the 
pupil is always treated by the teacher with respect, 
and the right element in the answer, if possible, 
pointed out, or credit of some sort given to him, if 
only for his effort. 

I have on a number of occasions seen a class of 
young men and young women of fourteen to nine- 
teen years of age, admirably guided and 
managed by a woman teacher, while they 
did excellent and critical work in_ history 
or English literature. I have also seen 
the same young people under a less able 
teacher anything but well-behaved or attentive. 
The strain on the teachers is very great, both as 
to preparation, lesson-giving, illustrations, and cor- 
rections. Much out-of-school time must be 
given, and, as corporal punishment is very rare, if 
not altogether prohibited—as in New York and 
other places—very much depends on the strength, 
tact, and personality of the teacher. 

In judging teachers for promotion, personality, 
as well as skill, academic standing and experience, 
plays an important part; and it is greatly to a 
teacher’s advantage to cultivate cheerfulness and 
brightness, and to become more attractive and 
efficient. 

In the matter of disposition are considered 
promptness, progressiveness, cheerfulness, willing- 
ness, and earnestness. 

The summer vacations last from about the end 
of June to the first or second week in September. 
The teachers, however, frequently spend about 
four of these weeks in professional study at some 
university or summer school. For such study 
credit is, as a rule, given by their educational au- 
thority, e. g., the Cincinnati Board of Education 
adopted the plan of increasing teachers’ salaries 
fifty dollars, provided they take up some protes- 
sional work, such as attendance at summer scnools, 
university study, or professional reading circle. 
Cambridge, Mass., allows any teacher to take a 
vear off for study and to draw one-third of their 
salary. Superintendent Maxwell of New York in 
his latest report recommends to the Board of Edu- 
cation that after twenty or twenty-five vears of 
service, a teacher should be given a year of rest 
with a liberal allowance of salary. 

One of the chief causes for the efficiency of 
American education is the interest and sympathetic 
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attitude of the people towards the schools, and 
their pride in them and their efficiency, together 
with their respect for, and appreciation of, the 
work of the teachers engaged in them. They are 
keenly alive to the value of education; they realize 
that their very existence as a democracy depends 
upon the education of the children. President 
Roosevelt, when addressing the teachers assembled 
at the National Educational Association, said: 
“You teachers make the whole world your debtor. 
If you did not do your work well, this republic 
would not endure beyond the span of the genera- 
tion.” 

Nothing is considered too good for the schools 
in the way of buildings or equipment, and every 
inducement is offered to secure the very best 
teachers. Of late years there has been a general 
rise in salaries in most of the leading cities and 
towns. In Cambridge, Mass., there was a peti- 
tion influentially signed by the leading tax-payers 
of the city, irrespective of politics, praying the 
school committee “‘to raise the salary of the teach- 
ers,’ saying, “whatever increase may be made in 
the salaries shoud be substantial enough to enable 
our teachers to live under conditions reasonably 
suited to the requirements and responsibilities of 
their important positions.” (The salaries were 
raised.) Superintendent Maxwell of New York 
city, in an address, said: “I base the claim of the 
teachers (to adequate salaries, security of tenure, 
and old age pensions) solely on the ground that 
the teacher’s work will not be adequately per- 
formed under any other conditions than those of 
fair salaries, permanent tenure during efficient ser- 
vice, and relief from anxiety regarding old age.” 

The schools are also greatly aided by the splen- 
did work of the women’s clubs and boards of 
health. These look after the physical well being 
of the children; in many places providing and pay- 
ing for the daily medical inspection of the schools 
by physicians and trained nurses. Private philan- 
thropy has initiated many admirable movements 
for the welfare of the children, such as vacation 
schools and playgrounds, holiday camps, floating 
hospitals for sick children ( as at Boston and New 
York) recreation centres, evening continuation 
schools, kindergartens, etc. Many of these have 
been so successful that they have been taken over 
and organized by the educational authorities. One 
is struck by the amount of organized out-of-school 
care for the children, which must be a great aid to 
the regular school life. 

As one goes west, in the States, one finds more 
enthusiesm and more keenness to learn about 
what is being done elsewhere. They are more 
ready to try educational experiments, and less tied 
by tradition than in the East. Teachers’ Institutes 
are held throughout the country and are most use- 
ful; but they are more largely and enthusiastically 
attended in the West. 

One is struck by the eagerness of the teachers, 
as a body, to raise their professional status by 
study, by reading circles or clubs, and by profes- 
sional reading of new works in psychology and 


pedagogy. They eagerly read and inquire about 


‘experiments, often taking long journeys at their 


own expense to see for themselves some new and 
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successful method being carried out. They are 
the reverse of conservative, and are eager for 
criticism, help, or suggestions from other teachers 
or visitors whom they meet, or who visit their 
schools. A more hospitable or generous set of 
people it would not be possible to meet. No 
earnest teacher could possibly visit their schools 
without being inspired, enthusiastic, and gaining 
suggestions for adaptation to his own sphere of 
work. Co-education, while the general rule, is by 
no means universal or universally approved. 
There is a large and increasing opposition in some 
quarters to it, and a more frequent separation of 
the boys and girls, especially in the large private 
schools and colleges, after the end of the grammar 
school course, which ends at fourteen years of 
age. 

Other phases of American character cannot fail 
to impress a visitor, such as their buoyant optimism 
—their irrepresibility—never daunted by failure— 
their saving humor in all kinds of trying situations 
—their firm belief in themselves, and in their 
great country. The vastness of the country and 
the inexhaustibleness .of its resources, its “big- 
ness,” cannot but have an influence on its people, 
and on seeing it, one realizes that they have in- 
deed a country to be proud of—as we are justly 
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proud of our island home, and of our forefathers 
and their brave deeds. 

The co-operation between the schools and the 
public libraries is very helpful to the former—fre- 
quently books on a given topic of study are sent 
to the school for use there. Portfolios of illustra- 
tions are used in the same way, and so the teach- 
ers are very materially helped. 

There is a close link between the school and 
home. This begins in the kindergarten, for in 
many places the kindergarten teachers teach only 
in the morning, and spend the afternoon session 
in visiting the homes of their charges. There are 
at regular intervals parents’ meetings held at the 
school, wl ere addresses by the managers, superin- 
tendents, doctors, nurses, parents or teachers take 


place—large gatherings of the whole school, or 


small gatherings of the class or grade, parents by 
turns. 

Parents are freely invited and welcomed on cer- 
tain days, and the children seem to take little 
notice of the visitors during school hours—they are 
used to having them come in. From the attitude 
of the children there is evidently a good feeling 
for England being inculcated in the American 


children. Our reception was most hearty and 
kind. 





LOOKING 


ABOUT. 


3Y A. E. WINSHIP. 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN. 


For sixteen weeks, from May to September, I 
have been among the people, lecturing in scores 
of cities in ten vast states. Each locality has 
its attractiveness, each audience its personality, but 
always a combination of circumstances makes a 
place, here and there, stand out with peculiar em- 
phasis. This is eminently true of Marquette, 
Mich., where I spent the first three days of July 
with the nearly five hundred summer teacher stu- 
dents of the Northern Peninsular normal school. 

One can never tell in what personality consists 
any more in an occasion than in an individual, but 
I know some things that contributed to it in this 
Lake Superior—500 miles across to the 
farther shore—was always before me. My win- 
dows looked out over its vast expanse, and it is 
said there isn’t a house in the city from which you 
cannot see the lake. If this is not literally true, 
itis near enough to the truth, since one can walk 
nowhere without having it loom majestically be- 
fore him. 


case. 


Then the shores are a combination of fascinating 
features. Here are rocks as rugged as at Nahant, 
Gloucester, or Kennybunk Port, here a Revere-like 
beach on a small scale, and here dense woods of 
mingled birches, maples, and evergreens of ail 
kinds. In ten minutes I could be lying on the 
beach, sunning on the rocks, or lying in the forest 
glades watching the wild deer come and go. 
Nature could not be asked to do more for anv 
plece in summer time than it has done for the city 
that honors the name of one of the noblest pio- 


neers who ever carried the truth to a savage peo- 
ple. 


Nor does nature alone contribute interest to 
cne’s stay. Here the mighty steamers of the 
chain of Great Lakes that are in themselves a 
wonder, come in shore every day and exchange 
passengers on their way to or from Duluth and 
Buffalo. There is something in the wharf experi- 
ence with one of these steamers entirely distinct 
from that of ocean or river steamers, a sort of a 
cross between the two, a breed of their own as well 
appointed as rich in equipment as an ocean liner, 
and yet a sort of domestic familiarity about the 
men of affairs and of the passengers that reminds 
one of the river steamers. It is a fascinating 
study, all by itself, the personality of our lake, 
river, and ocean travel. 

Not yet, however, have I touched upon the dis- 
tinct personality of a Northern Peninsula port. 
Ore, its milling, and shipping has made Mar- 
quette. Such docks! fifty feet high and more, and 
extending far out into the harbor so that many 
vessels can line up, one after the other, on either 
side the dock, and sixteen or more shoots lowered 
to the hold at as many points and each drop 
therein a steady run of noisy ore, until in a few 
minutes, wonderfully few, the vessel is full to the 
brim, and is off on her voyage before it occurs to 
you that they have really begun to load. One of 
these vast docks was near by, and I was lulled to 
sleep at night, awakened in the morning by the 
rumbling and tumbling, scooting and shooting, 
bumping and thumping of hundred of tons or iron, 
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in the ore rushing and crushing down, some from 
fifty to 100 big sheet-iron semi-cylinder shoots 
all at once. The first night I was not « 

that it was rhythmic, but in the morning and ever 
after I decided that there was method in the mad- 
ness, and that it was a soothing noise if it was not 
music. 

Put I should never have passed three days at Mar- 
quette because of the tonic of its matchless sum- 
mer climate, nor because of the unrivaled view of 
the ocean-like lake, nor because the rocks at light- 
house point, nor the native forest and wild deer at 
Presque Isle, the coming and going of the Great 
Lake steamers, nor the incessant ore orchestra, but 
the Northern Peninsula normal school has taken 
me there more than once, but not for a summer 
session with its 500 teachers students before. 

The location is distinctly attractive aside from 
all of the general interests of Marquette. The 
plant is a mile beyond the town on a beautiful hill- 
side, with a grove of the last sentinels of the 
original Michigan pines on the side, and twenty 
acres of young timber of every variety, with a thick 
underbrush of shrubbery beneath which blossom 
all sorts of seasonable dainty wild flowers. I know 
ef no such charm of the call of the wild in any 
oiher normal school grounds. 

As though to make the charm of contrast com- 
plete there is within doors a most beautiful collec- 
tion of art and a school library rarely excelled in 
any respect and never equalled in one regard, since 
it has the entire library of the late Moses Coit 
Tyler of Cornell University. 

But over and above all that nature, art, and 
books have done by way of general and _ specific 
equipment of the place is the personality of presi- 
dent James Kaye and his faculty. It is wholly 
unusual to find a man of British birth, tradition, 
and education who has come to a western state, 
chose education as his mission, made a state-wide 
reputation as superintendent and high school 
principal in two small cities so that on merit he is 
selected to train teachers for the American schools, 
and succeeds so completely as to be recognized 
far and near as a distinct success-in the selection 
and direction of a faculty, in the attraction and 
leadership of a large body of students, and in the 
manipulation—in a sane sense—of the legislature. 





A DAY ON THE HILLS. 


A day on the hills!—true king am I 

In my solitude public to earth and sky: 
Fret inhales not this atmosphere; 
Winged thoughts only can follow here: 


Folly and falsehood and babble stay 
In the ground-smoke somewhere far away, 
Let them greet and cheat 
In the narrow street: 
Who cares what all the newspapers say? 
: —W. Allingham. 


~~ +--+ @ee@e— 
J. W. P., Ohio: We enjoy the Journal of Edu- 


cation very much, for it always gives us the latest 
and best 
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SAINT-GAUDENS. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


Our American Canova is no more. 

Acknowledged as at the head of his profession 
on this continent; with many works completed 
that have brought him merited fame; and with 
many commissions still untouched that would have 
added to his laurels; Augustus St. Gaudens—to 
our deep sorrow—has passed out and away. 

From the viewpoint of art this is a national loss. 
Up to the present America has not been prolific 
in great sculptors. Yet this is not to be said to 
her discredit, as in more respects than one America 
is still virgin land. Art among us has not yet had 
time to reach the heights of which she is capable, 
and which some future day she will surely scale. 

We have no need to apologize in any forum of 
art from cur Powers, our Crawford, our Story, 
our Rinehart, our Rogers, and others, whose ac- 
complishments as sculptors do them lasting credit. 
But we have good reason to exult in our St. 
Gaudens, who in the province of sculpture carried 
us nearer the realization of our best ideals than 
any of his predecessors or his confreres. 

America is not so ecclesiastical as Europe. 
Nor is she as much under the genial spell of the 
antique and classical. A certain 
is more befitting her conceptions. And it was in 
this that St. Gaudens excelled. He has given us 
in his many creations something that distinctively 
appeals to us as Americans, and something that to 
a certain degree was lacking in the work of our 
earlier sculptors. 

This was not because he was deficient in the 
imaginative temperament. When he attempted 
anything in the imaginative line, he succeeded 
grandly. Take any one of his angels that decorate 
the tomb in the family burial plot of ex-Governor 
Morgan of New York, and see what a majestic 
figure it is. Or take his masterpiece,—“Grief,’”— 
which is in the cemetery at Washington, and one 
finds immediately and impressively the touch of 
genius. That was a beautiful eulogy on his work 
by Lord Roseberry at the unveiling of the bas-re- 
lief of Robert Louis Stevenson at Edinburgh, when 
he reminded the spectators that they “were looking 
on that greatest of all achievements, the memorial 
of a man of genius by a man of genius.” 

St. Gaudens perhaps excelled in statues. Chi- 
cago rejoices in his representations of Lincoln 
and Logan, and New York in those of Sherman 
and Farragut. They need no eulogist to speak for 
them; they speak for themselves. 

And then he was a master in grouping, as the 
Shaw monument on Boston common emphati- 
cally testifies. What infinite pains it must have 
taken to put so many figures together, and vet 
each in his form and place truly individual! _ 
finely realistic is it that one would scarcely be 
surprised were he to hear the click of their feet as 
they march past. Pass by this monument at anv 
daylight hour, and rarely does one find it without 
the presence of some admiring group that seems 
reluctant to leave it for other sights. 

The Americanism of St. 
more striking when it is 


realism in art 


So 


(jaudens’ work jis the 
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foreign parentage, and in some measure a pupil of 
a foreign school of art. His name is foreign; the 
blood of an honored French family coursed his 


veins. His mother was a Celt. He was born 
in Dublin. As a child he was transferred to 
America. In his student years he was at the 


Beaux Arts in Paris. And yet in essence he was 
American in the best sense. His art was not 
Europeanized; it belonged essentially to the 
western world. 

In his productions he was what some would 
think slow, even tardy. He took time over nis 
work. Yet this was not from any habit of indo- 
lence or listlessness, it was rather to give per- 
fection to what he did. To-day his work might 
seem complete; but a distant to-morrow might re- 
veal some point in which it might be improved. 
So he waited before he allowed his pieces to leave 
the studio. In later years impaired health made 
him work more leisurely. Those who sent him 
commissions grew impatient over the delay of 
years in execution. And now that the hand that 
held the shaping chisel is stilled, not a few are 
wondering nervously whether the orders they gave 
will ever be filled. Whether they are or not, it 
must not be forgotten that the artist’s measured 
labor was that he might give them the best there 
was in him, and not because of any indifference to 
their importunity. 

St. Gaudens fortunately has founded a new 
school of sculpture, from which we may look for 
some worthy work. Martiny, Frazer, Maemon- 
nies Adams, and Louis St. Gaudens—his brother 
—have all sat at his feet as teacher. They have 
come to know his principles, have caught his in- 
spiration, and will in some real measure continue 
his work. As far as pupils may, they will in- 
terpret for us the master’s thought, and it may be 
that they will be able to complete some of his un- 
finished work. 

We are glad and grateful over St. Gaudens’ ac- 
complishments, and our one deep regret is that 
he did not live to accomplish more. 


a 0 O00 ee 


A NEW ENGLAND TRIP.—(II.) 
BY W. SCOTT, BOSTON. 


Springfield ranks among the best cities of New 
England. It has many men eminent in profes- 
sional life, business, journalism, and_ teaching. 
The Springfield Republican holds serenely on its 
way, strong in opposition, one of the best exam- 
ples of independent journalism in the world. The 
public library, science museum, high school, and 
new technical high school are notable features of 
the city. 

Some ci the Chinese youth, located in this 
2c untry, have been entered in this school, which 
is under the able mangement of Principal William 
Orr. I was told that pupils came to this school 
and also to the business schools of the city, a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, daily, by rail. This 
would give a diameter of fifty miles as a maximum 
of area for a great high school, or an important 
school at a good railroad centre. The new techni- 
cal high school is also located near the library. Its 
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principal is Charles F, Warner. Each high school 


has about 600 pupils. 

The Boston and Albany railroad has a railroad 
library in Springfield which is worthy of nete 
because it is a useful institution and has a sugges- 
tion for future library circulation. It contains 
several thousand volumes, including books ser- 
viceable for men in every department of railroad 
work as well as popular books of all kinds. The 
use of the library is free to all connected with the 
road, and books are carried free to the employees 
to any point on the road and return. Thus the 
problem of library circulation is solved so far as 
this library and the men of this road are concerned. 
The railroad evidently holds an important ap- 
preach to library progress, for it may, under proper 
conditons, co-operate with libraries in the cheapest 
possible carriage of books, and may even on some 
good working basis send out a well equipped library 
car to serve its region of country, where necessary. 
What the Seaboard Air Line railroad does with 
traveling libraries, what the Boston and Albany 
does with its free library, may hint to librarians, 
aad railroad managers the wisdom of a “get to- 
gether” plan to strengthen the library system on 
its circulatory side where it is weakest to-day. 

A run by electrics on the west side of the Con- 
necticut takes us through the fine old town of 
Suffield, whose academy dates back to the thirties, 


and Windsor, one of the first settled towns of Con- 
necticut. 


Hartford has been long distinguished as the home 
ot many noted men in professions and business, 
especially insurance, banking, -and manufacture. 
It is also a centre of skilled mechanical work. 
This is the city of Bushnell, Barnard, Warner, 
3urton, Hawley, Batterson, Mark Twain, and 
others whose fame has spread widely. 

The high school of the city is one of the oldest 
and best in New England. It is largely attended 
and draws outside pupils from more than half of the 
country. The salary of its principal is four thou- 
sand dollars, the highest paid for such service in 
New England. Its high school system is not di- 
vided as in many other cities into Latin, English, 
and manual training schools, but is held under 
cne administration, doing the work of the triple 
high schoo! without a cleavage into separate high 
school types. It thus opens opportunities to its 
pupils which cannot be secured in many other 
cities. ° The social and civic value of this arrange- 
ment is thought better than in a system where the 
youth are early separated into special schools by a 
divisive policy. The plan and working. of the 
Hartford high school system are worthy of study 
by those interested in public secondary education. 

Trinity College at Hartford is starting an experi- 
ment of night school work in college studies. We 
are familiar with the night school for ordinary 
school work and high school studies, but evening 
schools for the highest grade of work are less 
common. This arrangement will enable capable 
and ambitious young persons to work during the 
day at self support, and pursue college studies at 
night, carrying forward their studies as rapidly as 
their time permits. I inquired whether it was pro- 
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posed to grant degree or graduation in this con- 
nection to such students as might meet the usual 
scholastic requirements of the college, and was in- 
formed that the plan was as yet tentative, and 
future action is contingent on the development of 
the work. It may prove to be a kind of working- 
men’s college. 


oo 


WELLMAN AS AN AERONAUT. 


To reach the pole has long been the dream of 
adventurous souls. To the practical man it is but 
an empty dream, as nothing is to be gained by its 
discovery beyond the knowledge of its eternal ice 
and desolation. Yet all such unbelief, persistent 
and even contemptuous, cannot daunt such men 
as Kane, Greeley, Nansen, Abruzzi, Peary, and 
Wellman. These and others have believed that 
the pole may be reached, and the rivalry between 
them has been and is as to who shall be the first to 
reach it. 

Two methods of Polar travel have been chiefly 
relied upon,—one to get there by vessel, as Nansen 
with the Fram; the other by dog sledge, as Peary. 
But up to present each of these methods has 
failed, though high northern latitudes have been 
reached. The dog sledge has been farthest north. 

Of late years another method has come to the 
front, to reach the pole by an airship. Andree tried 
this plan with a monster balloon, but no tidings of 
him have ever reached the world he left. Yet 
this failure did not discourage aeronauts, and now 
Wellman is about to make a dash in a dirigible 
airship, which he is confident will bear him to the 
long-sought goal. 

The faith which Wellman cherishes in his “flyer” 
is simply sublime. He writes of his scheme with 
the confidence of a seer. He may be baffled one 
season—as he was last year, but he deems himself 
sure of the next season. And in view of Stephen- 
sor, Morse, Fulton, and scores of other inventors, 
who dare deride his faith or predict his failure? 
The seemingly impossible and incredible has too 
frequently become the actual for one to say any- 
thing cannot succeed. 

To Weiiman the success of his scheme is a ques- 
tion of chemical, mathematical, and structural sci- 
ence. His airship is no toy balloon, to be drifted 
about at the mercy of the wind, and to journey for 
a few Fours. It is a great machine, built on 
scientific principles, and with as delicate measure- 
ments as Herreshoff uses in his great yachts, and 
to be controlled in all circumstances except such as 
carry down human constructions into ruin. It is 
to be 183 feet long, fifty-two feet in diameter, and 
when inflated with hydrogen gas is to have a lift- 
ing power of ten tons, or 20,000 pounds, besides its 
own weight. 

In the steel car underneath, which is 115 feet 
long, are compartments for the various things 
needful for the voyage. There is a seventy-five 
horse-power motor, and a tank of 1,200 gallons of 
gasolene to run it. Then there are tools and spare 
parts meeded for repairs, windlasses, cables, 
anchers, and other necessaries of that kind. Then 
‘there are places for four men, twelve dogs, slecges, 
boat, skees, guns, ammunition, and water tanks. 
Then there are receptacles for food, the most ex- 
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traordinary of which are sections in the guide- 
rope serpent in which reserve food is carried. 
The grand total of all the weight carried is a trifle 
over ten tons. 

Then everything necessary to retain the gas in 
the enormous sack is considered. The case is 
made of three cotton envelopes, each carefully 
rubbered so as to make it impervious to moisture, 
and to rrevent leakage. And it is strong enough 
to bear a pressure of 500 pounds to the foot or 
five times the pressure of the gas within it. 

Nothing like this in the domain of aeronautics 
has ever been constructed. Nothing in the bal- 
loon line has had such mathematical reckoning. 
It is unique in its construction as it is to be unique 
in its journeying. Nothing needful for its success- 
ful flight, or the safety and comfort of its occu- 
pants, has been overlooked. Fortunately, when 
the Arctic gale swept over the airship and its shed 
recently, only the sheltering shed was wrecked, 
while the gigantic gas-bag was absolutely unin- 
jured. 

From the base in Spitzbergen, where Wellman 
and his crew are impatiently awaiting the day of 
departure, to the pole is ten degrees of latitude, or 
approximately 700 English miles. With every 
condition favorable it would be easy to traverse 
this distance in a couple of days. The speed of 
the airship is calculated as fifteen statute miles an 
hour, so that, with no interruption from head 
winds or swirling tempest, the 700 miles might be 
covered within forty-eight hours. But Arctic con- 
ditions are notoriously unreliable, according to 
those who have been farthest north, and the great 
air-vessel may have to fight its way to the pole. 
Yet this does not disconcert Wellman, as he be- 
lieves the chances for fair winds are favorable, and 
that the Polar regions are the best field for air- 
ships. 

Of course his chief thought is of reaching the 
Pole, and the thought of return is subordinate. 
But provision is made for returning, as he has no 
desire that he and his mates should becomes mar- 
tyrs of exploration. It is his hope that should his 
airship survive the passage to the Pole, it might 
survive to carry them a fair distance on the return 
journey, whatever direction that might be— 
towards Alaska, Greenland, Siberia, or any other 
northern land. And were it to collapse, he be- 
lieves that he has dogs and sledges and food 
enough to be able to return in safety. 

Naturally there are many “ifs” in a venture of 
this kind. But no man who is afraid of the 
problematic will ever see the Pole. A peculiarly 
stout brand of courage is requisite for such a jaunt, 
whether he attempt it by sledge, as Peary, or by 
airship, as Wellman. Whether either of these dar- 
ing explorers shall reach the coveted goal or not, 
the world will not withhold its admiration of 
the courage that led them into such drear and icy 
solitudes in the attempt to know the hitherto un- 
knowable. Some day, and in some way, Polar ex- 
plorers will reach the desired goal. Men who 
have reached eighty-four degrees or eighty-seven 
degrees will vet find their way to ninety degrees,— 
that point in the northern hemisphere where all 
latitudes and longitudes converge 
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’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT W. D. PARKINSON, 
Waltham, Mass. 
[Report of Middlesex County, Mass., Association. ] 


The committee was appointed to draw up a plan of 
action for the association looking towards the adoption 
of a system of tenure for teachers. Two systems are 
possible under our statutes— definite tenure, for a lim- 
ited term; indefinite tenure, for an unlimited term. 

Uutil recently, definite tenure has been the universal 
rule. 

Teachers were formerly elected for the school term. 
Of late, in Massachusetts at least, the usual term is a 
school year. 

Since 1886 the statutes have authorized committees to 


employ teachers to serve at the pleasure of the committee : 


that is, for an indefinite period. This is sometimes called 
permanent tenure. 

This term is a conventional one and is properly em- 
ployed in a limited sense; but it should be understood 
that no obstacle is interposed to the removal of a teacher, 
It is permanent only in the sense of being uninterrupt- 
ed by elections. If it is upon the whole, more lasting, 
this is due wholly to its being more satisfactory to both 
parties, 

This system is the one whose establisment the 
association desires to hasten. 

The only step practicable for the association to take 
towards the establishment of such a policy is to put its 
members into posession of the evidence as to the merits 
of the policy, the safeguards with which it must be sur- 
rounded, and the methods of procedure open to school 
committees in initiating it. For this purpose, a_ brief 
summary should be presented. 

The first step of proceedure is for the committee to 
make inquiry as to which of the two systems is better 
for the schools. 

They may know from the report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education for 1904-5 which is in the hands of 
all committees that seventy-eight cities and towns of 
Massachusetts have adopted indefinite tenure. 

This will show also that the state authorities approve 
the change. 

To any who are skeptical, it may be suggested that 
they call upon some one who has had experience to come 
and answer questions. Citizens who are not upon the 
committee may well be informed upon the matter, too. 

From the experience of these places, and of other 
places outside the state, the following testimony has 
been gathered. 

ist. Indefinite tenure is preferred by all teachers who 
liave worked under it. It thus becomes an added induce- 
ment for the towns to use in securing and retaining good 
teachers. 

2nd. It establishes a better relationship between 
teachers and pupils. The annual election invites gos- 
sip about teachers, often in the presence of their pupils, 
and wornout teachers often imagine a critical attitude 
where there isn’t one. 

3rd. It identifies teachers with the community and 
and encourages them to take part in community affairs 
in a way they do not feel free to with an election pend- 


ing. Whatever makes the teacher a better citizen bene- 
fits the school. 


4th. It encourages the teacher to make her schoolroom 
homelike and more attractive. The greatest improve- 
ment in schools in recent years is the more homelike 
and more genial atmosphere. 


oth. It removes one element of anxiety from the 


teacher. Cheerfulness and good spirits are essential 
to a good school. It is a fact well known to those who 
deal with teachers that the best of them are often the 
most susceptible to fear regarding their own value. 

6th. The bestowal of tenure is regarded by teachers 
as an evidence of confidence, and confidence is an in- 
spiration to teachers. 

It is sometimes asked if the anticipation of annual 
elections is not a stimulus to effort. Such anticipation 
does not stimulate to better work. It does stimulate 
one to seek for another position: it incites restlessness. 

It is asked if teachers do not need the scrutiny which 
annual elections bring. The election of teachers by lists 
does not tend to as intelligent or effective scrutiny as 
does the consideration of individual cases. It is asked 
if annual elections do not make it easier to drop an in- 
efficient teacher. If the right method is established of 
calling up cases for individual consideration, the re- 
moval of inefficient teachers is more practicable, and 
the removal of efficient ones less probable than in the 
case of annual election where a long list is considered 
at once. The latter method makes trading easy and 
gives opportunity for shirking responsibility. It is de- 
sirable from the teachers’ standpoint as well as from 
that of the schools that the way to removal be perfectly 
open. The important thing is that teachers be pro- 
tected from removal under cover of filling a vacancy. 

The method of indefinite tenure is approved with 
practical unanimity by the educational officials of 
the state, by the committees and superintendents and 
teachers of those cities and towns which have had ex- 
perience ‘with it. 

Practice is not uniform as to the length of service re- 
quired before a teacher is placed upon the permanent list. 
It cannot be less than one year under the law. In some 
places the probation is fixed at one, two, or three years, 
and all teachers are placed upon the permanent list if re- 
elected after the probationary term. In others, teachers 
may be continued upon the annual basis, and are trans- 
ferred to the permanent list only by special vote. 

The following rule is believed to be a safe and satis- 
factory one. 

Its adoption by any school committee will be found to 
place teachers upon a tenure more satisfactory to all 
parties than that of annual election. 

PROPOSED RULE. 

Teachers who have served less than two years shall 
be regarded as temporary teachers, and shall be elected 
annually. 

The election of teachers who have served for two full 
years shall be to serve at the pleasure of the school com- 
mittee: teachers so elected shall constitute the permanent 
list. 

A teacher on the permanent list may be transposed to 
the temporary list by a vote of the board upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent and committee in 
charge; but such vote shall not be taken until one 
month after the recommendation is presented. 

A teacher so transposed from the permanent list shall 
thereafter be subject to annual election unless restored to 
that list by vote of the board. 


MIDDDESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Your committee on resolutions would respectfully pre- 
sent the following report: 
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Resolved, That the thanks of the association he 
extended to His Excellency Curtis Guild,,Jr.,_ for the 
wise and patriotic stand which he has taken on the sub- 
ject of compulsory education. 

2. Resolved, That the thanks of the association be 
extended to the Massachusetts Civic League, through 
whose untiring efforts a beneficent law on medical in- 
spection has been placed upon the statute books of the 
commonwealth. 

3. Believing that the system now generally in vogue 
of ignoring the wide differences in professional atta‘n- 
ment and genuine teaching power, and of making in- 
creases in salary to depend upon length of service, is 
fundamentally wrong in theory and harmful to the 
teaching profession in practice; and believing that this 
system constitutes one of the chief obstacles to the pay- 
ing of adequate salaries to those teachers most deserv- 
ing of them. 

Resolved, That the association indorse the proposi- 
tion that the compensation of teachers should be based 
upon professional skill and personal fitness rather than 
upon mere length of service. 

Resolved, further ‘That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consider this question in all its bearings, and 
to present a plan by which the method of compensating 
teachers may be placed upon a more rational basis. 

4. Believing that the Massachusetts teachers’ annu- 
ity guild is based upon sound business principles and is 
wisely and conservatively managed; and that it affords 
at present to the majority of teachers the best solution 
of the problem of teachers’ pensions. 

Resvulved, That the Massachusetts teachers’ annuity 
guild be endorsed as an institution worthy of the confi- 
dence and the support of the teachers of the county. 

5. Believing that the appointment by Governor 
William L. Douglas of a commission to inve:tigate in- 
dustrial conditions in the commonwealth and that the 
report of this commission and subsequent lezislation 
constituting a permanent commission on industrial 
education, mark the first steps in a movement destined 
to affect most profoundly, all the public schools of the 
State. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
investigate the present status of manual and industrial 
training in the schools of this county and to suggest such 
changes in methods and courses of study in this depart- 
ment as may seem wise and expedient. 

6. Resolved, That the thanks of this association he 
extended to its president and executive officers for the 
rich program provided and to the speakers for their 
helpful and inspiring addresses. 

Henry PD. Hervey, 
J. H. Carfrey, 
A. L. Bacheller. 





IRONQUILL’S LATEST. 
THE BOOK. 

With Granite once a genius bridged a stream: 

A builder once a rugged temple wrought; 

On canvas once a painter fixed a thought: 
A sculptor once in marble carved a dream; 
A queen once built a tomb, and in the scheme 

Of gold and bronze the quivering sunbeams caught: 

Then came oblivion, unseen, unsought, 
Contemptuous of thinker and of theme. 


And someone wrote a book. Palace and Hall 
Are gone. Marble and bronze are dust. The fanes, 
Are fallen which the sungold sought. The rook, 

At morn, caws garrulously over all, 
All! All are gone. The book alone remains. 

Man builds no structure which outlives a book. 
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A MODEL SCHOOL. 


BY J. DOUGLAS, 
“Blest is he, who looking back 
Along life’s mazy, checkered, track, 
Sees only sunny places, 
Forgetting all that passed between, 
Remembering where the spots were green, 
And only happy faces.” 

Among the bright pictures which my memory 
recalls is that of a certain school which I visited 
more than twenty years ago. It was a model 
school and was presided over by a skilled master. 

It is true that the schoolroom lacked many of 
the comforts and luxuries of our more modern 
ones, for steam heat was still an innovation, there 
were no patent ventilators or sterilized lockers for 
pupils; the mural embellishments were not so 
decorative as many we see to-day; the seats were 
not so comfortable, the text-books not so attrac- 
tive, the atmosphere about the place not so home- 
like. Comfort as yet was not regarded as one of 
the basal essentials to insure successful work, and 
the blending of the practical and the artistic had 
not yet thoroughly appealed to the minds of edu- 
cators. 

Yet recollections of this quaint, peaceful school- 
room often come to me and fill me with pleasure. 
I can see the teacher, a young man, with the mild, 
but serious, eyes, of a philosopher; with the florid 
complexion and sandy hair of the ambitious, san- 
guine temperament, whose achievements are but 
camping places for the night. 

With great pride he did the honors of the school- 
room, occasionally pointing out some brilliant stu- 
dent of whom he expected great things. The 
scholars seemed almost unconscious of my pres- 
ence; there was no rude staring or exchange of 
amused glances, which one may observe in 
schools where pupils are deficient in the rudiments 
of good manners. It was evident that each one was 
bent upon improving every: moment in order to 
make a recitation that would meet the approval of 
his instructor. There was no scratching of pen- 
cils, or shuffling and scraping of feet, or unneces- 
sary noise of any kind to break the quiet of the 
study nour. 

The schoolroom did not lack adornment. Be- 
sides the map-drawings and blackboard sketches, 
there were chromos brilliant in color, to illustrate 
some good moral or to stimulate the young to 
perform brave and unselfish deeds. But chief 
among the decorations was a collection of band- 
boxes suspended from heavy cords which were 
stretched across the room. On each box was 
written the name of the pupil who owned it, and 
who cherished it as sacredly as an artist does his 
canvas. Around these boxes were displayed vari- 
ous creditable examination papers and specimens 
of drawing and other fine work. By revolving 
these band-boxes one could carefully insvect the 
work which certainly was worthy of display and 
justified the teacher’s pride in his pupils. 

The whole trend of conversation and conduct 
afforded me an excellent opportunity to observe 
the ideal relations that existed between teacher and 
pupils. There was no restraint or ditiderce, 
neither was there undue familiarity. 
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I remember that the methods of the instructor 
were simple, almost provincial, yet they were effec- 
tive. He knew the requirements of each indi- 
vidual and bent all his energies to develop origi- 
nality and to preserve individuality. He seemed 
to feel his responsibility in molding the characters 
of his pupils, and their interests were his own as 
well. He was exacting, yet gentle; persistent, yet 
merciful. Whatever the pupil did was marked by 
thoroughness, and the master’s encouraging smile 
or nod seemed to be a satisfactory reward. for 
strenuous effort. 

I am sure that those pupils who sat in the pres- 
ence of this educator over twenty years ago have 
profited much from his good influence. Undoubt- 
edly he lives in their memories to-day, just as he 
will continue to live years hence. <A teacher of 
his type is bound by example and precept to sow 
seed that will bring forth a golden harvest. 

[ well remember the faces of many of those 
pupils,—eager, respectful, attentive, glowing with 
happiness and the keen relish of acquisition, reflect- 
ing all the noble qualities that emanated from their 
instructor. 

This model school was in Muncie, Ind.; the 
schoolmaster was Major A. W. Clancy. 

J. Douglas. 
$0.9 -0--9-0-—__—______—_— 
LOSING TEACHERS. 

BY DR. HENRY D. HERVEY, MALDEN, MASS. 

During the year eleven teachers have resigned 
to accept positions paying higher salaries, and 
thirteen have resigned for other causes, making a 
total of twenty-four, or 124 per cent. of the entire 
day- school corps. To make good these losses 
and to provide for increased enrollment, thirty-two 
teachers have been elected. The labor involved on 
the part of principals and superintendent, and the 
time and money expended, in securing these 
thirty-two new teachers have been very great. In 
some cases weeks and even months have been 
spent before a teacher in all respects satisfactory, 
who was willing to come for the salary offered, 
could be found. Yet it has been felt that no matter 
how long a vacancy remained unfilled or how 
much effort it might require to find a teacher who 
would measure up to our standards, the waiting 
and the effort were worth while. 

It is the almost universal testimony of super- 
intendents and schools officials that never has it 
been so difficult to secure satisfactory teachers as 
now, and that unless a change for the better is 
soon apparent, a serious crisis for the schools is 
inevitable. 

There are two remedies most frequently pro- 
posed. First, that the profession should be digni- 
fied by granting permanent tenure to all worthy 
teachers; and, second, that compensation should 
be adequate and should be based solely on profes- 
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sional skill and personal fitness, and not upon mere 
length of service. 

Few now in the work of teaching will ever leave 
it, no matter how much the purchasing power of 
their meagre salaries may be reduced by reason 
of the ever advancing cost of living. The vital 
question is: What inducements are being offered 
young people of education and __ training 
and vefinement and character to enter the 
profession? Viewed from this angle, the 
question of teachers’ salaries is one which 
affects the community as a whole  vas'ly 
more than it does the individual teachers now in 
the ranks. A young lady of ability and character 
graduating from the high school to-day must decide 
whether she will spend two years more in study at 
a normal school and then two years more as an 
apprentice with the hope of then receiving, after 
four years of special preparation, a salary of $350 
per year, or less than $7 per week, or whether she 
will accept at once a business position paying at 
least this much at the very start, with a chance of 
more rapid promotion and of far greater financial 
rewards than could ever come to her as a teacher. 
Little wonder is it that many of our best young 
people enter commercial life instead of the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

During the last ten vears the average increase 
in salary maxima in Malden has been 9.7 per cent., 
while the increase in cost of living has been 30 
per cent. 

From these figures it is clear that, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of $50 granted last year to teach- 
ers who had been in the service of the citv for hree 
years, our teachers are not so well off financially 
as they were ten years ago. 

In view of the very considerable increase in the 
demands made upon the teachers in our schools, 
it would seem that the least that could be done 
would be to make the increase in salary equal to 
the increase in the cost of living, so that the teach- 
ers night be no worse off, at any rate, now than in 
the past. Experience has shown that the promise 
of an increase of $50 after three vears of successful 
service has little or no weight in inducing teachers 
to accept positions in Malden. 

Relieving that professional ability and personal 
fitness should alone be considered in fixing tne 
compensation of teachers, and believing, further, 
that the ability to offer at once the maximum salary 
to those who deserve it is essential to the mainte- 
nance of our present standards, I would respect- 
fully recommend that the provision in the rules 
making it possible to pay the maximum salary to 
those teachers only who have been in the service of 
the city for three years be abolished. 

I beg also to renew my recommendation that a 
system of permanent tenure be established for the 
teachers of the city. 


Only by walking hand in hand with Nature, only by a reverent and loving study 
of the mysteries forever around us, is it possible to disabuse the mind of the narrow 
view, the contracted belief that time is now and eternity to-morrow. Eternity is to- 


day.—Richard Jefferies. 


. 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN. 


The old-fashioned garden, to be utterly delight- 
ful, must be neglected. Herein things should 
grow, as in Eden, at their own sweet will. The 
fact that the perverse Mistress Mary of nursery 
rhyme had things pretty much in a row does not 
constitute a rule for our direction. To be sure, 
hollyhocks seem best to rank themselves in dress- 
parade, and maybe, sunflowers are most imposing 
in line of battle. We are glad to observe that 
both these old-time flowers of Kate Greenaway 
suggestion are again in fashion. 

What a range of colors hollyhocks present, from 
almost black to purest white! What a satiny sheen 
upon their petals! Lives there a child who has 
not at some time imprisoned a bee in their silky 
pavilions? Near the hollyhocks, for con- 
sanguinity as well as beauty, should be grown the 
wild rose-mallow, one of the showiest of our wild 
flowers, and the Syrian hisliscus, miscalled althea. 

Fox-gloves like to spring up where they may. 
In the typical old garden they will equal or ex- 
ceed a man’s height. Their “dappled bells” as- 
sume a variety of colors, from solferino and ma- 
genta to snowy white. Great favorites are they 
with children, who love to string their bells or cap 
their fingers with the delicate thimbles. Speak- 
ing of bells, an old garden should exhibit those of 
Canterbury, recounting the pilgrimage of Chaucer 
io the shrine of Becket. The fine old Canterbury 
bell is now sold*in the Boston shops in winter. 
Besides the deep violet blue, it will show rose-pink 
and white varieties. Hedge plants in the mother 
country, and loved by the poets from Shakespeare 
to Tennyson, here they rarely escape from the 
garden, although the smaller blue-bells do, even 
along the roadsides. This is true also of the tawny 
day-lily, the spurge, and the periwinkle. | While 
perfectly hardy, they, like lilacs, love to nestle 
about the old homestead. Indeed, we find them 
iong after the house has gone and the peopie who 
built it are forgotten. 

In the old garden we find, too, the larkspurs of 
various shades, monkshood, and valerian. Core- 
opses present us a galaxy of golden stars, some 
with deep maroon centres, very rich and glowing. 
A kind of low and husky evening primrose forgets 
its chronology, and is in the morning a solid bank 
of gold. Moths hover fondly about this Klon- 
dike. It is always a wonderful sight to see these 
flowers cpen, especially the proper crepuscular 
kinds. It seems a mystic moment when they un- 
fold. We stand expectant of a transformation. 
First there is a bulging of the calyx, then each 
sepal bends abruptly backwards, and, last of all, 
the corolla expands into a cross. The Holy Grail 
is gained. 

Lilies and flower-de-luce are always in old- 
fashioned gardens, and are ever lovely. 


“The flowers grow wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggle for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed, 
Have overgrown the dial.” 


Twitng and climbing plants make ever an attract- 
ive study. In a general melee, where each one 
is striving to gain and hold an advantage, the 
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plant that runs around the ends, to borrow a 
figure from the field of sport, or climbs over its 
fellows, may come in winner. Nature having a 
special object in view, often develops a great va- 
riety of plan. Thus, virgin’s-bower and nastur- 
tium climb by their leaf-stalks; the Virginian 
creeper by its prehensile, sucker-like tendrils; 
morning-glory, lint-seed, and hop, by enwrap- 
ping a support; cobaea, by sensitive, finger-like 
processes; the golden-flowered squash, pumpkin, 
and melon, by stem tendrils; and the poison ivy 
and true ivy, by its aerial roots. 

Among these climbers none is more beautiful 
than the scarlet-runners and the cypress-vine. The 
one is a Fean; the other a sort of minute morning- 
glory, with vermillion flowers. Here, too, is a 
vam or dioscorea, laying hold of a clothesline and 
starting on an upward and ambitious course are 
Jack’s bean-stalks, towering high over the fence 
and lead?ng to wondrous lands of fancy. 

Among climbers, the sweet pea is ever a favor- 
ite. It is rather hard to grow, and requires a deal 
of petting. Not so with scarlet lychnis or Lon- 
don-pride, with mullein pink, and loved sweet 
William. These come up every where. Nor 
should any old garden fail to show sweet-smelling 
southern-wood, crimson balm, and tiger-lilics. Tn 
spring there are halos of golden alyssum and 
white candytuft. : 

Tt would lead us too far to speak of the 
colored phloxes, so beautiful in late 
marigolds, zinnias, maid-o’-the-mist, 
pyrethrum, and marjoram. One such favored 
spot we know on a “heaven-kissing hill.” From 
it one looks down over a peaceful valley dotted 
with villages—and 
“He knows by the smoke that so gracefully curls 

Above the green elms, that a cottage is near 
And he says, ‘If there’s peace to be found in the world, 


vari- 
summer, 
feverfew, 


The heart that is weary would seek for it here.’ 
William Whitman Bailey. 
OOo ee 
UTILITY OF NATURE STUDY. 
BY DR. MARGARET E, SCHALI_ENBERGER. 


Is nature study valuable? Thoroughly, if it be 
taught in a way to lead children to understand and 
love nature; otherwise, it is worse than useless. 
Nature study is not science; it stands primarily for 
observation of and love of nature, because to ob- 
serve her accurately must mean to love her. What 
good does it do? What’s the use of knowing when 
the birds nest, or how a plant grows, or what the 
names of flowers are? It won’t put sugar on a 
boy’s bread and butter when he is a man. _ Per- 
haps not, but it will enable the lover of nature to 
eat his bread and butter with so much relish that 
he never even thinks about the sugar. It is un- 
doubtedly a great education which enables a man 
to spend money so wisely as to be truly happy in do- 
ing it, buta greater still, perhaps is that education 
which enables a man to be so happy in a number 
of ways as never to miss the happiness that comes 
in spending money. It may strike the every-day 
man as most absurd for his nature-loving friend to 
give up his evenings (that he devotes most happily 
and innocently perhaps to cards or newspapers) to 
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the study of books dealing with the wonderful ways 
of bees and ants, or he may think it foolish for any 
sane man (when it comes holiday time) to prefer 
a day in the woods alone to a spirited horse race 
or an automobile ride; but these are merely ques- 
tions of taste, and who, forsooth, is to pronounce 
the one sensible and the other foolish, or the one 
useful and the other useless? Both have brought 
happiness to the individuals concerned. It was the 
“starving Scotch day laborer, breaking stones 
upon the parish roads, ” so Kingsley tells us, who 
wrote :— 

“Hail, hallowed evening! sacred hour to me! 

Thy clouds of gray, thy vocal melody, 

Thy dreamy silence oft to men have brought 

A sweet exchange from toil to peaceful thought. 

Ye purple heavens! How often has my eye, 

Wearied with its long gaze on drudergy, 

Look’d up and found refreshment in the hues 

That gild thy west with coloring.” 

Who but these foolish (?) nature lovers will plant 
avenues along our barren streets, train vines over 
our bare walls, make gay our door yards with blos- 
soms fair, keep safe from harm our singing birds, 
preserve in their graceful beauty our city parks, 
protect from vandals our noble forests, and leave 
unchained forever the mighty waters of old Niag- 
ara? Let’s save time, then, in our scheme of values 
for the training of a fair proportion of nature lov- 
ers for the joy it will put into their own lives and 
for the joy they will give to others.—Address. 

—__————+-9-0-@-e--e-____— 
HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN FIRST THREE GRADES. 
( IL.) 
[Report of Commission of Physicians. ] 


Shall there be one or two sessions a day? This 
question was given most careful consideration and 
discussed with the teachers’ and the masters’ com- 
mittee. Those favoring a single session suggest, 
some a three-hour session, and others one of four 
hours. Five hours a day is claimed to be too much 
for these very young children. The advocates of 
the single sessions claim that the whole afternoon 
is thus left free for healthful out-of doors play, and 
that the curriculum can be as satisfactorily covered 
as with the present two sessions. The few teach- 
ers who favored this argued that in addition to the 
benefits accruing to the children their own ener- 
gies would be conserved and better teaching fol- 
low. 

The commission is of the opinion that the pres- 
ent arrangement of two sessions is wise, and ought 
not to be changed. Our reasons for so thinking 
are as follows: — 

These very young children cannot go to and 
from school alone, but must be attended by older 
persons. In the majority of cases the attendant is 
an older brother or sister attending school, and it 
is essential for this arrangement, therefore, that the 
sessions should be of equal length, and begin and 
end at the same time. 

In the majority of working families a noon meal 
is prepared by the mother, and it would work a de- 
cided hardship for her to have to prepare another 
meal. 

The children will be better provided for under 
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the present arrangement, having a hot noon meal. 

In the crowded quarters of the city it is better 
in every way for the children to be at school, where 
the environment is good and better than the condi- 
tions to which they might be subjected elsewhere. 

Therc is no evidence to show that the two ses- 
sions are harmful to the children. 

The curriculum and recesses seemed to be wisely 
arranged. The periods of work are not over 
twenty minutes as a rule, when a change is made. 
Exercises are frequently given to rest the children 
from desk work. The morning recess of twenty 
minutes we found well used, by sending the chil- 
den out of doors to play. The afternoon recess 
of ten minutes is too short. In most of the schools 
it is used merely to send the children to the toilets 
and back to the rooms without play. It seems to 
us that a longer recess, giving the children an op- 
portunity to play out of doors, is needed. In some 
of the older buildings, and a few of the newer ones, 
the yard accommodations are almost wanting. In 
others they are so shut in by buildings as to be 
without sunlight. The mere mention of these evils 
suggests the remedy: new buildings, with better 
yard accommodations. 

The newest buildings are admirably arranged. 
They are well ventilated, have sufficient artificial 
light from electricity, ample hallways, closets for 
clothes, excellent modern toilets, and usually ample 
yards. The older buildings naturally lack many of 
the advamages possessed by the new ones. They 
are frequently overcrowded, have small hallways 
an yards, and often no closets for clothes. There 
is inadeyuate artificial light, or frequently no arti- 
ficial light at all. 

The schvolrooms we found usually attractive and 
arranged with all possible consideration for the 
pupils’ comfort. In some buildings so great was 
the overcrowding that extra seats were added, 
often in very undesirable positions, and extra 
rooms were made and often the hallways utilized. 

This overcrowding has been partially remedied 
by the erection of portable schools. There are 
certain Gbjections, however, to these. They fill up 
the none too large yards, and where, as is often 
the case, there are two or three, there is little yard 
room left. They are without artificial light, and on 
cloudy days some of them are so dark as to cause 
severe cye-strain. They are heated by stoves, 
which give a very unequal temperature in different 
parts of the room, and must use up a great deal of 
the available oxygen of the room. 

The light available in the rooms is a matter of 
great importance. Some buildings are so located 
that daylight is always abundant, except on the 
darkest days of winter in the afternoon. There 
are other buildings, however, where many of the 
rooms receive but scanty light even on the sunniest 
of days. In many of the older school buildings 
there is no provision made for artificial lighting. 
In several! buildings the only artificial light obtain- 
able was from a few gas jets, without globes, 
placed over the children’s heads. This arrange- 
ment of lighting gives very insufficient light to 
all, and annoying shadows to many. Gas, too, 
uses much of the oxygen necessary for the chil- 





(Continued on page 186.) 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—( Ill. ) 
THE PRELIMINARY YEARS. 


Two ertors seem ineradicable,—the absolute di- 
vorce cithe kindergarten from the first two years 
of school life and the merging of the first two years 
with the years beyond. It is unimportant to know 
how these errors came about. They are here, 
they are universal and they are vital errors. The 
spread of the kindergarten is very slow. It is in 
no sense generally introduced. It has not been 
contagious, as music, drawing, physiology, nature 
study, ana sewing have been. Everywhere it has 
been instalied for some years, it is liable to be dis- 
continued any time, and the kindergarteners seem 
to have no power to retain it. If the kindergarten 
remains in any of the prosperous suburbs of Bos- 
ton, it is because someone interested in the broad 
cause of education has rescued it. Personally, the 
wiiter has been partially instrumental in prevent- 
ing tle discontinuance of the kindergarten in sev- 
eral cities and towns within ten miles of Boston, 
with its wonderfully efficient training plants for 
kindergarteners. 


Eternal vigilance on the part of educators is the 


price of its retention in the ordinary community. 
The kincergarten theory is ideal, its literature is 
comipleie, its advocates have a charming per- 
sonality, the convention life is distinct, attractive, 
and the results are definite and abundant, yet, 
without warning, any small city is liable to close 
its doors at any time. Why? This unaccountable 
state of affairs seems to be due to the persistent 
insistence of kindergarten leaders that their work 
is in no wise articulated with the work above. Of 
course they say that it is indispensable to the 
work beyond, that it qualifies children for it, that 
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the effect should be seen ever after, but their atti- 
tude too often is that the primary teacher should 
be made to come to the kindergartener and adapt 
herself thereto. Twice | have found that the 
readiness of a school board to abolish the kinder- 
garten was due to the fact that first-grade teach- 
ers have said that they would just as soon have 
children wihout as with such training. 

The kindergarten will be litthe more than a mis- 
sion to the slums and a luxury for the rich until-it 
is so closely attached to the first and second grades 
as to be as indispensable as the first grade is to the 
second. This can never be until the kindergarten 
directy and indispensably prepares children for do- 
ing first grade work. Everywhere. else in the 
school system the ideal is projected efficiency. 
Pro-ject-ed efficiency. Efficiency ahead is the 
ideal. Unless kindergarten activity is pro- 
jected in spirit and in power into the first grade, 
unless its purpose is to do this it will be regarded 
as a beautiful toy,—skillful spinning at the bidding 
of a charming young woman, or as a sort of “Alice 

Wonderland.” 





0+ -0-@-0--¢ 0 
COOPER REAPPEARS. 

While the recent celebration at Cooperstown, 
N. Y., was primarily a civic affair, being the. ob- 
cervance of the town’s centennial, its most illus- 
tricus citizen from a literary standpoint was cer- 
tain tc have a conspicuous place in the exercises. 
is Measure was taken again and by persons quite 
remote from his own active time and from the 
scenes which he so graphically portrayed. Those 
who have the best means of knowing—publishers, 
bookseliers, librarians,—inform us that Cooper’s 
tales of sea and land are not eagerly sought for 
to-day by the reading public, while they are in use 
in many of the schools as among the choicest 
specimens of American fiction. This apparent 
negiect by people outside the schools was noted 
ty the anniversary speakers as an occasion for re- 
gret, and properly so. Probably no American 
author has given us truer or finer pictures of 
earlier scenes in the life of this country than the 
author of “The Pilot” and “Leather-Stocking 
Tales.” To be unfamiliar with them is a loss to 
any one who has any love for literature. But per- 
haps Cooper is suffering as many of our earlier 
authors sufier from the rivalry of the society-novel, 
to wlich so many are unfortunately giving the 
right of way at present. 


ate a aun 
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A DELIGHTFUL WAIL. 

An agricultural paper in New York state has 
the following editorial which is a delightful wail 
from the depths:— 

“The educational situaton in New York state 
thickens. Already the Albany mismanagers have 
driven ont of the ranks enough experienced rural 
teachers to create a serious shortage in the avail- 
able supply of instructors. Many rural communi- 
ties have not been able to secure the services of 
competent teachers during several years past, al- 
though they have had to pay higher wages. Now 
tae announcement is made that another important 
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reduction in the teaching force of the state is to be 
made. For some years so-called ‘teachers’ train- 
ing classes’ have been maintained in many town 
schcols, and the graduates of these classes have 
supposed that their certificates were practically 
life certificates. If recent announcements are 
right, the certificates held by these graduates are 
to be abolished three years hence. That means 
that a large number of teachers will be forced out 
of the ranks. Just what the educational depart- 
ment of the state is aiming at does not appear. 
That it will achieve confusion and even worse 
failure there can be little doubt. The supply of 
teachers is already very short.” 

‘ihe hit bird flutters. Rogues never feel the 
halter draw with good opinions of the law. Rais- 
ing standards and raising salaries are sure to dis- 
turb those who prefer the nuisance of stagnation 
than the bubbling of running brooks. Congratu- 
lations, Dr. Draper. 


—— $+ 0-6 @ 0-9-2 __—. 


SAVANNAH GRAND JURY. 

The grand jury of Savannah, Ga., has taken an 
unusual departure on educational progress. The 
grand jury thinks the board of education is alto- 
gether too conservative, and hence cannot be de- 
pended upon to introduce into the schools the 
studies required for the public good. According 
to its presentment the public wants more attention 
given to manual training, favors the introduction of 
a department of domestic science, desires that 
kindergarten schools become attached to the public 
schools and that the board of education have the 
benefit of the assistance of an advisory board com- 
posed of women. The grand jury also wants the 
law creating the board of education so changed 
that eventually the mayor and aldermen will ap- 
point half of its members. 


ee oe 


SCHOOLS AS BAIT TO TAX PAYERS. 


We have often referred to the fact that commu- 
nities in the East, West, and Pacific coast are be- 
ginning to appreciate the great financial value of 
good schools. Now the South is indulging in this 
wisdom. “The State” of Columbia, S. C., has a 
notable article on the schools of Sumter in which 
it says:— 

“When we begin to investigate the evolution of 
the ‘Sumter spirit’ which has done so much for 
Sumter, we find it permeated through and through 
with citv school graduates. The intelligence, re- 
finement, morality, sobriety, honesty, religious and 
social environments, business integrity, Jaw and 
order of a community go to make up the destiny 
of that community. All of these things are taught 
and inculcated into the minds of our youth during 
the formative period of their school days, and the 
boys and girls who go forth from our schools make 
up the future fathers, mothers, business and pro- 
fessional men, artizans, legislators, rulers, em- 
ployers and employees, soldiers and citizens of our 
couniry. Sumter has always practically unani- 
mously voted for every bond issue or special 
school levy. Sumter is recognized as an educa- 
tional centre, and hundreds of its very substantial 
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iamilies have moved here because of our excellent 
public cducational facilities. These newcomers 
have invested thousands of dollars in homes, in 
business of various kinds and have helped to swell 
our »opulation, increased our tax values and real 
estate and personal property values. They have 
placed many thousands of dollars more in circula- 
tion, because they must all have houses to live in, 
food to cat and clothes to wear and other necessa- 
ries of iife.” 
++ $-0--0- 9-2 —_____—— 


WHY THERE ARE HARRY THAWS. 

Cleveland: Moffett in an article in the Cosmo- 
politan on ‘“‘Luxurious Newport” gives an itemized 
account of the yearly expenses of a well-to-do, but 
not fabulously rich, family, The total is $300,000. 
Of this $1,000 is for a governess for the children. 
Chef five times that, private secretary for the 
mother three times that, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

Five times as much for a cook, and three times 
as much for the rest of the family expenses, as for 
the charge of the children. Three hundred times 
as much for the rest. of the family expenses, as for 
the care and education of-the children in the home. 
[s it any wonder that the people have a kick com- 
ing for such? 

But that is no worse than for Congress to vote 
$100,000,000 for a useless navy and cut in halves 
the appropriations for printing the report of the 
United States commissioner of education. There 
will be Harry Thaws in abundance so long 
as a society letter writer for a rich woman is worth 
three times as much as the teacher of the children 
in the home. 
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FOOLING WITH FIRE. 


The cevntry at large has abundant sympathy 
with union labor. The confidence is almost com- 
plete in the John Mitchell and Samuel Gompers 
variety. In the anthracite strike the verdict of the 
people was absolutely unanimous for the strikers, 
and in the telegraphers’ strike it was scarcely less 
so, but the unions must be careful not to fool with 
tire as they are doing when. they vote as they did 
in Chicago on August 3, when they threatened 
that union labor school children of Chicago, num- 
bering 100,000, of a total school population of 286, 
000, would be kept home from classes unless the 
toard of education rids 266 schoolhonuses of germs. 


—s a ss 
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SOUTHERN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The South is having a remarkable awakening on 
the high school question. 





Seventy-five years ago 
there were not five free public schools outside of 
New England. There were few free public high 
schools west of the Alleghenies fifty years ago. 
There were almost none in the Southern 
twenty-iive years ago. 

There were not fifteen in the United States 
seventy-five years ago; now there are more than 
7,500. Now the South is multiplying high schools 
more rapidiy than any other section of the coun- 
try. 


states 
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CHANCELLOR’S SECOND YEAR. 


Dr. W. E. Chancellor has had a year never 
paralleled for complications in the experience of 
any cther superintendent so far as we know, and 
we do not forget Chicago and Milwaukee. In the 
opening of the second year the new president, Cap- 
tain James F. Oyster, said:— 

“We have had a new superintendent, a man of a 
good deal of ability and courage and strong in his 
cwn convictions. He has had a trying year, and 
one that but few could have stood. He has, how- 
ever, been brave and courageous, and, although he 
may have made some mistakes, the board on the 
whole has endeavored to stand by him. The 
board should give encouragement to his work, for 
without it he cannot succeed.” 


_——- © <te 
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LOS ANGELES, GREAT TRIUMPH. 


Los Angeles leads all other cities so far as I 
know in that she has raised the salary of all teach- 
ers twenty per cent., and they were not very low 
before. This means an increase of $170,000 in the 
pay roll. The entire city demanded it. Dr. E. C. 
Mocre is breaking all records, local and national. 


—~ =~. 








MILWAUKEE IN PEACE. 


Milwavkee’s new school scheme has gone into 
effect, August 1. The city has been through the 
ficry furnace for eighteen months, the like of which 
no cthei city, so far as we know, has experienced. 
We kad planned to give a resume of her troubles, 
but it would require an entire issue of the paper to 
Go the occasion justice. After all, the best thing 
to be said is that the troubles are all over, and peace 
reigns supreme. 





ALL HONOR TO LINDEN HILLS. 


The public school children of Linden Hill, 
Minn., spent a few days in vacation and cleaned 
out the pestilent weeds. They had studied about 
weeds in school. They knew weeds and all about 
them as pests, and when they saw that they were 
getting to be unendurable they organied them- 
selves into an anti-weed gang, and waged a relent- 
less war on weeds until not one was left in the 
readway or in any public places. 
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Jersey City is to have the largest playground in 
the world. It will be sixty-nine acres in extent, or 
six times as large as the great stadium at Athens, 
and more than half as large again as the famous 
parade ground adjoining Prospect park, Brooklyn, 
which has twenty baseball diamonds, eleven cricket 
fields, and scores of tennis courts and lawns for 
various other games. It will have an immense 
swimming pool, recreation piers, refectories, a 
broad esplanade, baseball fields, golf links, tennis 
courts, and cricket grounds. 





The Chicago Post well says: “It is easy to make 
fun of the Chautauqua movement. The conven- 
tionalized mind thinks there is something inher- 
ently clever in a sneering view of this educational 
phenomenon, while the virile barbarian of the big 
city ignores it with bland superiority.” 
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State Superintendent J. N. Powers of Mississippi 
is making the most active educational campaign 
that the state has known. It is his first year, but 


he campaigns like a veteran. If he accomplishes 
one half that he promises he will break all records. 


‘Two of the side scraps at the Los Angeles meet- 
ing were failures,—to defeat Mr. Chamberlain for 
treasurer and Dr. W. T. Harris for executive com- 
mittee, where he has been for many years. Noth- 
ing of that kind succeeded at Los Angeles. 


American holders of the Rhodes scholarships at 
Oxford, Fng., are prominent in the honors that 
have been awarded in the finals of the School of 
Mcdern History. Six American scholars are men- 
tioned. 


Mrs. Marshall Field, one of the richest widows 
in the world, has accepted office as milk inspector 
of Chicago, and she is doing great things for the 
city, notably the city’s poor. 


If half that is reported of one of the high schools 
in Boston’s suburbs is true then Massachusetts 
out-classes anything on record in the wildest part 
of the West. 


The choice of John Sharp Williams for the 
United States Senate in Mississippi over Governor 
Vardaman is one of the best events of the heated 
term. 


Cities will, by and by, pay the tuition of their 
young people in some university when there is 
neither municipal nor state university for them to 
attend. . 


“Gone for a higher salary” is the good news 
which is bad news for more superintendents and 
boards of education this summer than ever before. 


In no other country would a $30,000,000 fine 
have been possible, nor here anywhere but in Chi- 
cago, where they think in large units. 


Mr. Dooley says: “A colledge profissor spills 
careless thoughts out of his head to mere childher 
that don’t dare to fight back.” 


Washington leads the country in the perfection 
aid wusefuness of her playgrounds, thanks 
to Dr. Henry S. Curtis. 


Bcston’s trade school for girls had fourteen 
pupils when it opened three years ago. ‘This year 
it epens with 130. 


Chicago’s playground system is greater than 
that cf all the other cities of the United States 
combined. 


Governor Deneen of Illinois was once a school- 
master in Chicago in the Ghetto district of that 
city. 


Oh, but they are stiffening up on the teacher 
qualifications all along the line. 


Illinois will, hereafter, issue only life certificates, 
abandoning the five-year one. 


Georgia put nearly half a million dollars into new 
school buildings last year. 


Intensify your devotion to the aboliton of child 
labor in the nation. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE TELEGRAPHERS’ STRIKD. 


The telegraphers’ strike is the product of irrita- 
tion rather than any special grievances. It was 
begun in San Francisco, where the trade-union 
spirit is notoriously uncompromising. It spread 
to other cities, on one ground or another, and 
became general on the very eve of the day set for 
a conference of officials and operators looking to a 
possible adjustment through arbitration. There 
has been no day since the troubles began when the 
exhibition of a mutually conciliatory spirit might 
not have averted a collision; but wrong-headed- 
ness cn Loth sides has precipitated a conflict which 
must occasion great public inconvenience and 
public loss, which ever combatant may win. 
Towards the last the telegraphers formulated set 
demands for more pay, a shorter day, etc., but 
these were an afterthought; they were not the 
prime occasion of the strike. 


NERVOUSNESS IN THE STOCK MARKET. 


There is, undoubedly, a good deal of nervous- 
ness in the stock market. Stocks are down, and 
the interests which see a profit in such conditions 
are cong all that is in their power to force them 
lower. There is no doubt that the penalty im- 
posed on the Standard Oil Company sent a thrill 
of apprehension through financiers who were 
well zware that the corporations which they 
contro! had been addicted to similar practices and 
migl.t be punished with like penalties. But in 
considering the conditions in the stock market, it 
must not be forgotten that certain very powerful 
interests are so angry with the Administration for 
its unrelenting prosecution of corporate offenders 
that they would be almost ready to precipitate a 
panic if they could thereby convict the President of 
being responsible for the mischief done. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCANDALS. 


It is somewhat reassuring to know that criminal 
prosecutions are promised in the scandals arising 
in connection with the erection of the state capitol 
at Harrisburg; and it is devoutly to be hoped that, 
in this case, Pennsylvania justice may have infused 
into it something of the drastic quality traditionally 
imputed to the New Jersey variety. Architects, 
contractors, estate treasurers, and other state offi- 
cials are implicated. It is estimated by the commis- 
sion which has been investigating the matter that 
the state lost not less than $3,000,000 through 
frauds in connection with this enterprise. As the 
whole cost was $13,000,000, this means that about 
one-quarter of the whole went for sheer “loot.” 
It would be a travesty upon justice if the conspira- 
tors in these colossal frauds were to escape penalty 
for their crimes. 


LIFE INSURANCE CONTROL. 


President Roosevelt’s suggestion of the desirabil- 
ity of putting the insurance business under Federal 
control was regarded in some quarters as ex- 
tremely radical, not to say revolutionary; but the 
interesting announcement is made that the com- 


mittee on insurance of the American Bar Associa- 
tion has unanimously approved the idea and will 
present a report in its favor at the approaching 
meeting of the association. The report declares 
that most of the state insurance departments are 
sinecures, and that the administration of state in- 
surance laws is largely inefficient or corrupt. The 
committee is of the opinion that a federal insurance 
department with jurisdiction over inter-state trans- 
actions in insurance would furnish the American 
people with a higher degree of protection against 
fraud than is possible under state supervision. 
That inter-state transactions in insurance are com- 
merce, and so fall within the Federal powers of 
regulation the committee has no doubt. 


NEW NAVAL PLANS. 
‘he Pacific coast is not only destined to see next 


_ winter the assembling of such a fleet of American 


battleships as has never before been gathered to- 
gether, but is also, prior to that, to witness the 
mobilization of a powerful fleet of cruisers. The 
cruisers Tennessee and Washington, just back 
from Brest, have been ordered to the Pacific as 
soon as they can be overhauled. The armored 
cruisers Colorado, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Marvland are soon to sail from the Philippines 
to San Francisco. Altogether, it is expected that 
sixteen cruisers, grouped in four divisions, will as- 
semble on the coast of California before the end of 
the vear. They have a tonnage of 59,336 and 250 
guns of four inches and over. Admiral FEvans’s 
battleship squadron will have a tonnage of 233,436 
and 356 guns of four inches and over. It is not 
strange that these movements arouse curiosity 
anc conjecture. 


DISAPPOINTED EXPLORERS. 


Things have fared hard with American Arctic 
explorers this year. Mr. Wellman’s attempt to 
reach the North Pole in a balloon was baffled by an 
untimely gale which wrecked the house in which 
the balloon was kept and badly damaged the bal- 
loon itself. Commander Peary has been forced to 
postpone for another year his proposed expedition 
to the frozen North. Time counts in such enter- 
prises, and the summer is all too brief for getting a 
ship and its supplies to the winter harbor before 
the ice closes in. Peary’s disappointment was oc- 
casioned bv the failure of the contractors to get the 
new boilers of the Roosevelt ready in time. When 
the ship should have been starting for the North, 
the boiiers were still in the machine shops, with 
several weeks’ work still to be done upon them. 
This delay made a start wholly out of the question, 
and Peary has been forced to wait a whole year. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILROADS. 


The Southern railroads appear to be fast coming 
to the conclusion that it is better to accept the two 
or two-and-a-half cent per mile passenger rates re- 
quired py recent state laws until the question of 
their constitutionality can be determined by the 


{Continued on page 192.] 
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HEALTH OF CHILDREN IN FIRST THREE GRADES. 


(Continued from page 181.]} 





dren. This lack of proper light must be a large 
factor in the production of eye-strain, which is so 
prevalent in our schools. It seems to the commis- 
sion wrong to keep children at work in rooms so 
dark that even the large writing on the blackboards 
is not visible half-way across the rooms. 

The toilets likewise should be well lighted, many 
of which are not at present. No improvement is 
more urgently needed than the efficient artificial 
lighting of all the schoolrooms and toilets. 

Anything adding to the quantity of light obtain- 
able is of importance. The condition of the win- 
dows demands our attention. According to the 
present rule the windows are washed in the sum- 
mer and again in April. Between these infre- 
quent periods of cleaning they become exceedingly 
dirty, and keep out a considerable amount of light. 
This is particularly striking in the winter months, 
when the days are shortest and cloudy days most 
frequent. Cleanliness has, too, some educational 
value, and adds to the cheerfulness of the sur- 
roundings. 

To the seating of the children special considera- 
tion was given. In most of the schools visited we 
found the unadjustable seats and desks, with a few 
adjustable ones scattered through the building. In 
the newest buildings adjustable seats and desks 
were found. In the rooms with unadjustable seats 
and desks there were usually two heights, one for 
the smaller, the other for the larger pupils. In 
the case of the very small children blocks of wood 
were placed on the floor under the seats, on which 
they rested their feet. Where the adjustable seats 
and desks prevailed they were fitted to the pupils 
by the janitor early in the year. 

We tealized the importance of proper seating, 
and had carefully in mind its relations to the produc- 
tion of’spinal curvature. Adiustable seats and 
desks are undoubtedly more desirable than unad- 
justable ones, and are being used in the newest 
buildings, and to some extent are being installed 
it, the older buildings. However, the work at the 
desks is rarely longer than twenty minutes at a 
time, when a change is introduced, the children 
leaving their seats for section work or play. The 
seats themselves seem comfortable and _ fairly 
correct in design, and it is our opinion that spinal 
curvature is not frequent among these pupils, and 
not invited certainly in these grades by the manner 
of seating. 


The number of pupils in the public schools has 
increased faster than efficient accomodations. This 
works a hardship, especially in the primary grades. 
Classes of forty-five are common, and in some in- 
stances as many as sixty or seventy are present 
in one room. It is impossible for one teacher to 
manage efficiently such large classes, even with 
an assistant, and it is bad for the childrey. It ne- 
cessitates the division of the classes into more or 
larger sections. 
to so-called “busy work” at the desks is lengthened 
unduly. This desk work is tiresome and uninter- 
esting, and when unduly prolonged causes restless- 


In either case, the time devoted: 
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ness and fatigue. More than in the higher grades, 
the primary gtades need the constant attention 
of the teacher, and in the larger classes her atten- 
tion to each pupil is too limited. We are of the 
opinion that the present classes are too large. In 
the first grade, the ideal class would be twenty-five ; 
in the second grade, thirty-five ; in the third grade, 
forty. ‘these figures were suggested by the Mas- 
ters’ Committee and met with our hearty approval. 

Whatever hampers the teacher in her efforts, 
hinders the progress and injures the welfare of the 
children. In any class the presence of one back- 
ward child greatly retards the progress of the other 
children. 

The cfforts should be made to develop these chil- 
dren before they reach the grammar school, be- 
cause the more plastic age from seven to ten years 
is the time when such effort is most likely 
to be successful. Their removal from the ordinary 
clesses would increase very much the efficiency of 
the grade work. The solution of this problem 
must be left to practical experts in educational 
matters; Lut it seems to us desirable either to in- 
crease considerably the number of special classes 
or to employ special assistants to coach individuals 
or small groups in separate rooms without sever- 
ing their conection with the grade classes where 
they are found. 

The physical welfare of the children is looked 
after by a corps of physicans whose duty it is to 
visit the schools daily -and examine any pupils con- 
sidered by the teachers to need the physician’s ser- 
vices. No special room is provided for this exami- 
nation. The inspector visits the rooms only on 
special request. The children selected for exami- 
netion are sent to him when he calls. The exami- 
nation is made and the advice given to the teachet 
or master, who notifies the parents, if requested to 
do so, of the diagnosis, and what had best be done. 
The inspector does not treat the patients. 

It seems to the commission that this is not an in 
spection ky physicians, but by teachers. Yet the 
medical profession is held responsible. A great 
difference was found in the attitude of the teachers 
towards it. In some schools the inspection was 
good, the teachers being watchful of their children 
and anxioux to carry out their part of the work. 
In cther schools there was apparent indifference. 
In one school of 300 children there had been no 
call for the physician’s services this year, and it 
ceemed incredible to us that there were none need- 
mg help. 

One of the principal duties of the medical in- 
spection is the detection of the contagious dis- 
eases of childhood, especially diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, and measles. Many people believed when 
the work was begun in 1894, and still believe, that 
the schools are the great sources of infection for 
these diseases. A study of the reports of the 
medical inspection of schools, published by the 
Boston board of health, is interesting and instruct- 
ive. Even reports are available, the first being 
issued in 1895, the last one in 1906 for the year 
1905. In the public schools of Boston there are 
approximately 100,000 pupils. 


The cases of diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
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mezsles reported as found in the public schools are 
as follows:— 

















Year Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. Measles. 
7 28 116 
26 8 59 
30 31 100 

8 16 26 
13 5 85 
23 23 121 

9 9 25 

7 2 69 
32 20 121 
1 10 294 

1 9 16 











The health reports show that the same condi- 
tions prevailed with regard to the less severe dis- 
eases, mumps, chicken pox, and whooping 
cough. 

As a matter of fact, the inspectors’ work has de- 
veloped aiong very broad lines. It is now made to 
include almost everything pertaining to the welfare 
of the children. The teachers who are alert and 
interested in their children consult the physicians 
concerning a host of ills, most of them of minor 
importance. But whether serious or not the inspect-. 
or’s duty ends with the examination and sugges- 
tions of what had best be done. No provision is 
made fur treatment, or for seeing that it is carried 
out where provided, beyond notifying the parents. 
The advice given is too often ignored, and ehildren 
remain away from school weeks at a time for 
trivial ailments because not treated. The child’s 
welfare suffers and valuable school time is lost. 


as 
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SCHOOL WORK IN 1865. 


BY PROFESSOR W. L. WHITTEMORE, 


[In the Farmer’s Cabinet, Amherst, N. H., Colonel W. 
B. Rotch, editor.] 

Here are some records of school work exactly as writ- 
ten by children of the first grade near the end of their 
first school year. They had learned something of nearly 
every branch of science and several arts. They knew 
thousands of words, and could use them to tell orally 
or in writing what they learned. They began school 
work by learning things near at hand, especially the 
things that concern people of all ages. Nothing is 
nearer to us than the air we breathe, the light, heat, 
and other influences of the sun, the earth we tread 
upon, and the vegetable world around us. These are 
the sources of life, health, and true culture. They are 
the foundation of our industries and our wealth. 

This class entered school at the age of six years. 
Their first lesson was nature study. This was the 
foundation of most of the work for the day. The lesson 
brought out many oral statements of the results of ob- 
servation, and these sentences of their own making 
were their first reading lesson. 

“We all had a beautiful Trillium plant to study this 
morning, and we are going to describe it in writing. 
The Trillium grows about six inches high, and it is a 
very interesting little plant. The lower part of the 
stem is pink, and it shades off into light green in the 
upper part, and dark green at the top. 

“The plant has only three leaves and they grow in a 
whorl near the top. The leaves are large for a little 
plant like this. They are more than three inches long 
and half as wide. They have a great many veinlets 
growing out of the veins, and they divide the leaf into 
little parts of many funny shapes. The leaves are ovate, 
and they have an entire margin and a sharp point at 
the apex. 

“The Trillium has but one flower, but it is large and 
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beautiful. The flower has three sepals, three petals, 
and six stamens. The petals are mostly white, but each 
one has several pink lines running half way up from the 
calyx. The Trillium plant grows in ail the New Eng- 
land states, and in New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
“Will. Age six.” 

“We have just had a short lesson on a very common 
little butterfly, called the Colias philodice. It is a very 
beautiful and interesting insect. Like all other butter- 


flies it has four wings, six legs, and two antennae. The 
wings expand about two inches. The general color 
of the wings is yellow, of the brighest shade. All 


the wings’ have a black or very dark border all 
around them. On the forewings the border is much 


' wider than on the hind wings. Near the middle of each 


front wing there is a small black spot, and a little place 
in the centre of it is translucent. On the hind wings 
there is an orange spot, and all around it there is a ring 
of dark yellow. Along the border of all the wings there 
are yellow spots in a row near the edge. These butter- 
flies live only about thirty days, but they seem to be 
happy while the sun shines, and they go from flower to 
flower for the honey. Rosie. Age six.” 
“Boston,May 24, 
“The weather has been very changeable ever since 
sunrise. Early this morning the sun was shining, the 
air was clear, and the sky was blue. There were no 
clouds except a few cumulus clouds near the zenith, and 
they were as bright and beautiful as possible as they 
changed into many curious shapes. Just at school time 
it grew darker, but cleared up in a little while, and 
then gew darker once more. At recess time the whole 
eastern horizon was bright blue, with a few lovely 
stratus clouds from ten to twenty degrees high. The 
wind blows gently from the west now, at the rate of a 
mile an hour, I should say. We used some thistle down 
in the garden to see which way and how fast the air 
was moving. Just before recess we had several nice and 
very interesting experiments to show us the properties 
of the air. Bessie. Age six.” 
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VALEDICTORY. 


BY ROSE SORRIN, 
Washington Irving High School, New York City. 

(This is so original and frank that it is well worth 
reading. ] 

Good-bye, high school, good-bye. 

You can't expect me to be very elaborate or deep like 
a college professor, but you may be willing to hear a 
new graduate’s opinion. 

Some of our teachers know that we can’t read Latin or 
French or German very well, not even English but there’s 
one thinga school girl can read and that’s the teacher. 
Perhaps our honored instructors are not aware of it but 
every new girl has every teacher pretty well studied and 
discussed at the end of the first week of school. And 
isn't the man or woman who teaches the most important 
feature of the school? And is’n’t the most important 
quality of a teacher her disposition? What does a 
school girl think is the most important thing in the dis- 
position of a teacher? It is her powers to make herself 
interested in the young people who come to her. A 
school girl wants encouragement, sympathy, and would 
you believe it, respect. I haven’t read this in any book 
but I know it just the same. If a high school has a 
majority of teachers of this kind then we have an al- 
most ideal school for girls. 

It is well known that the people who pass judgment 
on teachers are their superior officers, but I’ve often 
thought that the children may be better judges of teachers 
than any one else is. Isn't it a pity that the school girl 
cannot frankly express her opinion where it would do the 
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‘most good; this is the only chance I ever had. While I 
was in school I madea discovery. In one of my sub- 
jects, a change of program brought me a new teacher. 
She encouraged me to believe that I really had brains. 
Whereas I sometimes used to fail in examinations set 
by the first teacher, I passed more difficult ones with the 
second teacher. 1 never heard any one intimate that the 
second teacher knew more than the first one and I am 
‘sure that no new crop of brains grew in my head ina 
week but Miss X. encouraged me and the other girls to 
believe we really could do something. She arranged ex- 
ercises in which we could succeed, and I believe that suc- 
cess is a sure step to higher success. When the school 
girls want their team to win at basket-ball what do they. 
do? Do they say to them “You can’t win, the chances 
are against you?” Of course they don’t. Just the 
contrary. Just as the players on the team do better 
when they are encouraged by their friends, so will the 
school girl do better work when she is encouraged by her 
teachers. 

While saying good-bye to our old school. we wish to 
acknowledge benefits received from all those who have 
had charge of us, but we cannot help giving our heart- 
iest thanks to those who have inspired us with confi- 
dence to believe that we can succeed, if we only would 
try. You teachers who have been patient with all our 
ignorance, dullness and even with our indolence, you are 
the ones that have made this school known as a help and 
a light to the humbler homes of this city, may your in- 
fluence continue to spread through the school and to 
other institutions until every girl’s high school, every 
where is noted for its sympathy, encouragement and in- 
spiration. 

Good-bye, high school, keep on singing happy songs 
keep on trying to furnish your part of the world with 
young women equipped with strength and determination 
for service to the world 
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JAPANESE SCHOOLS. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





Exhibition of the arrangement and equipment of Jap- 
anese schools shows the patient, methodical way in which 
this people is being taught; the universality of the sys- 
tem, the scientific fashion in which the teaching is 
graded, and the automatic manner in which one stage 
leads on to another, from kindergarten to high school, 
Says the Times of London. 

The buildings, wiich are of wood, for fear of earith- 
quakes, are simple, dignified, and spacious. Their 
equipment is much the same as that of good schcols in 
Europe and America, and the subjects are much the 
same, with some obvious exceptions. One foreign lan- 
guage is taught almost universally, and that language is 
English. Six hours is the weekly allowance in the 
middle schools for this,which is deemed by the Japanese 
authorities to be an absolutely indispensable subject. 
By the age of fifteen or so boys and girls have generally 
learned to speak and write our language. Drawing is 
still a favorite and nationally successful study—delight- 
ful fruits and flowers, birds and fishes. Morality is 
taught to even the youngest children by means of pic- 
tures, bearing such titles as “Be lively,” ‘‘Don’t tell a 
lie,” “Take care of your body,” “The joys of home,” 
etc. Punishments are scarcely ever required, and cor- 
poral punishment was abolished twenty years ago. 
There is another thing besides tne pictures whicu the 
school children lay to heart, namely, the Emperor’s 
Educational Proclamation of 1890, which hangs in every 
school. Its partial translation is: ‘Pursue learning 
and cultivate the arts, and thereby develop intellectual 
faculties and moral powers. Furthermore, advance the 
public good and promote common interests; alWays re- 
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spect the constitution and obey the laws; should emer- 
gency arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State; 
and thus guard and maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne coeval with the Heaven and the 
Earth!” 

With that as a daily lesson for years, is it any wonder 
that the young men of Japan, in the recent struggle, 
rushed to their death shouting “Banzai!” 
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WEALTH AND SCHOOL EXPENDITURE BY STATES: 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





The latest annual report of Dr. Elmer Billsworth 
Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, gives 
the weaith and yearly publie school expenditure )by 
States of the Union, as follows:— silos 
gupendi cure 

Yearly 


$273,216 227 
43,750,277 


Wealth 
Total for United States. .$107,104.211,917 


New York ...--eeeeeeees 14,769, 42 207 oi 
Pennsylvania ...++--++- il 1,4 13,621 1,308 26,073 585 
TIIOIR ob cece ceedivce 8,816,556,191 21,792 51 
oe 0. URS se dee o pm Oe 5.946.969, 466 15,8102 ( we 
Massachusetts ...--++-.++- 4,956,578,915 16,4 6,668 
California ....e+eeeeeees 4,115,491, 106 9,401,485 
Ri TS REET TT eae 4,048,516,076 10,695,693 
Missouri ....---eeeeeeee 3,759,597,451 9,875,198 
Minnesota ...cccevesces 3,343, 722,076 8,075,325 
Michigan ....ccccscccees 3,282,419,11% 9,1: 8,' 14 
New Jersey ..--e+-seees 3,235,619,973 8,538, 15 
Indian® .....ccccceccces 3.105.781, 739 9,363,450 
WISCONSIN .....eeeeeeees 2.838.678.2359 7,885,050 
GEER 4g ceeweseesecoceoes 2 836,322,003 6,200,081 
TERTBAS |... cece veccccs 2.,.253,224,243 5,634,579 
Nebraska .....ccccecece 2,009,563,633 4, y 4,1 46 
Kentucky ..cccccccccece 1,527,486 230 2,662,563 
Maryland .....000ssst%% 1,511,488,172 2,755,288 
Conecticut ceadee + 6h oe 1,414,635,063 3,795,260 
WERE. ccwtestoocscs 1,287,970,180 2,157,365 
CaleseGe thus ecaesxee-.- 1,207,542,107 8,984,957 
GOOTHIA 4 ccapccosccccces 1,167,445 671 2,240,247 
Tennessee ...-eeeceeeees 1,104,223.979 2,602,141 
Washington .....--.-eee- 1,051,671,482 4,058,468 
District of Columbia 1,040,383,173 1,576,304 
T ORIGIAMR.. 00.4% .05:0,2,009208 1,032;229,006 1,551 232 
AlaADAMA .cccoccceccecves 165,014,261 1,252,247 
COED cnc 0.s e008 bee vcsv'e 852,053,232 1,40 339 
North Carolina ......... 842,072,218 2,075,566 
West Virginia .......00% 840,000,149 2,551 685 
DPRONGOE..6 . acai oc caene 803,907 972 1,729,879 
Rhode Island .......++- 799,349.601 1,804,762 
aha bin biG do 0 775,622,722 2,080,109 
WEEE ccc cede cesses 746,311,213 1,236.253 
North Dakota .......... 735,802,909 2.316.346 
Mississippi ......0....e06 688,249,022 1,858,544 
South Dakota ......e«-. 679,840,939 2,239,135 
RE Ee 636,013,700 1.359.624 
South Caroling ......... 585,853,222 1,191,963 
New Hampshire ....... 516,809,204 1,376,899 
i i ae Rae eee 487,768,615 1,657,234 
Indian Teritory ........ 459,021,355 645,616 
Et. 6-6 4 bales om 6.9.0.0 6-0 431,409,200 945.848 
WOEMRODE.. cccccesncscesee 360,330,089 1,176,184 
ER Sino c«é.0.0 ot 4.0.6 0% $42 871.863 1,0 1.394 
New Mexico .......+.0% 332,262,650 353,012 
WEE oc oko neceonoes $29,572,241 253,551 
NN. 1 & inecsignds p00 eee 306,302,305 458,828 
Py rrr er 230.260.976 453.670 
WEEE diccoccetscesses 220,734,507 257,501 


Some of the yearly school expenditures of the South. 
ern states are quite generous compared with the wealth 
states. California ranks sixth in wealth 
Considering their sparse popu- 
Mexico make good 


uf those an‘ 
seventh in expenditure. 
lations Arizona, Nevada, and New 


showings. 





T. F., Missouri: I regard the Journal of Educa- 
tion as very superior. Have read it for many 
years with great satisfaction. 

H. A. A., California: Your Journal is very help- 
ful to us all. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


CARPENTER’S INDUSTRIAL READER—FOODS. 
By Frank G. Carpenter, author of Carpenter’s Geo- 
graphical Readers. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. 362 pp., 
with illustrations. Price, 60 cents. 

Mr. Carpenter’s description of the various lands and 
peoples of the earth in his first series of Geographical 
Readers. His is a rare art of making you see things 
so vividly that you do not fully appreciate the fact that 
you are learning it at second hand. This is the first of 
a new series of supplementary readers, written by the 
author of the phenomenally successful Geographical 
Readers. The book will give children a knowledge of 
tie production and preparation of foods, and show how 
civilization and commerce grew from man’s need of 
foods and the exchange of foods between the various 
nations. ‘he author takes the children on personally 
conducted tours to the great food centres of the world, 
to the markets of exchange, to the factories, the farms, 
the forests, and the seas. Together they visit the wheat 
fields, the flour mills, the cattle ranches, and the pack- 
ing houses. They learn to understand the manufacture 
of dairy products, and go to the fisheries, to the orchards 
and vineyards, and to the tea, coffee, rice, and sugar 
plantations. The volume is as interesting as any Story 
book, and is profusely and attractively illustrated from 
photographs. 


A PROGRESSIVE SPANISH READER. By Professor 
Carlos Bransby, Litt. D., University of California. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 165 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 
The Spanish language has quite naturally become a 

study with not a few Americans the past ten years. Its 
acquisition to a certain degree became a_ necessity 
through our coming into possession of territory where 
the basic tongue was Spanish. Then many who began 
the study of it for industrial uses became enamoured of 
it for itself alone, and for the many literary gems that 
are set in it. Here Professor Bransby helps us by this 
new reader, wherein he carries the student on from the 
simpler forms at first to the more complex, and gives ex- 
ercises in translation, and a complete vocabulary. 

PLATO'S APOLOGIA AND CRITO. Edited by Profes- 
sor Isaac Flagg, Ph. D., University of California. 
New York: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
205 pp. Price, $1.40. 

A fine specimen of Greek text containing the masterly 
apology of the disciple Plato for his instructor and 
friend Socrates; and also the argument of Crito and 
Socrates relative to the proposition that Socrates should 
make his escape from Athens by the connivance and aid 
of his friends. The text forms one of the best bits of 
Plato's writing. Professor Flagg discusses the Socratic 
method at length in the introduction, and gives incisive 
and judicious notes on the text. An elaborate index is 
an additional feature, in which are historical references 
to the persons named in the text, terms and phrases pe- 
culiar to the Athenian law, and certain words which 
easily become idiomatic. The whole work is most 
thoughtfully and most ably done. 





EXMOOR STAR. By A. E. Bouser. New York: A. 8S. 

Barnes & Co. Cloth. 100 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The autobiography of a pony, and interesting enough 
to make any boy who loves a horse wish to read it. 
There are some improbabilities in it, as there are in 
fishermen’s narratives, but these can easily be over- 
looked. How “Exmoor Star” became a trick pony, 
worked for his fodder in the circus, and got his shins 
hurt as a pole pony, and more, are all told in a way to 
please the juvenile imagination. 1 
THE ART OF COMPOSITION. By William Schuyler and 

Philo M. Buck, Jr., of the English William McKinley 

high school, St. Louis, Mo. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. Cloth. 833 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In this able treatise the authors give us their concep- 
tions of how composition may be redeemed from the 
tawdry and careless, and may really be made an art. 
And yet they do not make it so much of an art as to 
render it finical and pedantic. They inform us judi- 
ciously on choice of a theme, on what may be include 
in it, on the parts into which it may naturally and yet 
artistically be divided, where argument, illustration, anc 
-appeal may find their true place; in short, the whole 
struciure of a composition, and in such a way as to 
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possibly secure for it a generous reading. The book is 
admirably suggestive, and the exercises finely selected 
and applied. 


HOMER’S ILIAD—Books I to III. Edited by Professor 
J. R. S&S. Sterrett of Cornell University. Cloth, 8 va 
619 pp. Maps and illustrations. Price, $1.60. 

A complete and invaluable treatise on Homer’s first 
three books of the Iliad, charmingly printed and illus- 
trated, and done by @ master’s hand. Beside the text 
there are fifty-three pages dealing with the “Dialect of 
Homer,” and 219 pages of annotations which form an 
exhaustive commentary on the text. Yet in this com- 
mentary there are not enough of translation to make it 
a “pony,” which would be a misfortune as it would de 
the work for the student instead of merely aiding him 
where aid was needed. Then follows an extended vocab- 
ulary of 161 pages which is unusually full and complete. 
It is one of the finest editions of Homer we have seen, 
and will certainly be welcomed by the schools for its 
ability and comprehensiveness. 





SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Isaac N. Demmon, A. M., University of Michi- 
gan. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 
16 mo. 169 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The most recent issue in the Gateway ori he 
lish texts, under the general editorship of Professor Van 
The introduction gives a brief sur- 
vey of Elizabethan England, and of Shakespeare's life 
and plays. The text is based mainly upon the folio, 
footnotes giving the meanings of difficult words and 
phrases. The notes at the end of the volume explain all 
allusions, and give the pupil the necessary aid in under- 
standing and appreciating the play most fully. The con- 
venient size of the volume and the clear type used will 
be appreciated by teachers. 


PLAIN AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Edward Ritledge 
Robbins, A. B., of the William Penn Charter school. 
New York: American Book Company. 8 vo. Half 
Jeather. 412 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A very able and attractive treatise. It has the advan- 
tage of being the outgrowth of the classroom, an ad- 
vantage that cannot be over-estimated. It seems to have 
been written for the pupil and his enlightenment rather 
than by a professor as a revelation of his knowledge. 
Were we to return to the schoolroom again, and had we 
to go through the mazes of geometry again, this is just 
the kind of book we should prefer, as it would aid us 
greatly in grappling with areas and angles, polyhedrons, 
spheres ard cones, and many other inherently intricate 
subjects of knowledge. We congratulate the author on 
the thoroughness and simplicity of his work. 





SOCIALISM. By W. H. Malleck of England. New 
York: The National Civic Federation. Paper. 138 pp. 
Mi. Mallock is one of the ablest of British writers at 

present. Recently he has visited this country to deliver 

a course of lectures at five of our leading universities on 

“Socialism.” In this volume his lectures are published, 

and it is being given wide distribution by the Civic Fed- 

eration. Mr. Mallock is a courteous but determined foe 
of Socialism, and he certainly makes out a formidable 
case against it. Whetber his basal proposition and fear 
that Socialism would reduce men to a dead level of 
mediocrity is correct or not is the debatable point. 

Socialists say it would not, although it would do away 

with all bossism. Mr. Mallock’s evident preference is 

for society as it is in structure, though he admits it is 
capable of improvement. And his defense of the present 
system is certainly as able as any that we have seen. 





THE OLD HOME HOUSE 
coln. New York: A. 
291 pp. Price, $1.25. 
A bright and humorous presentation of life on Cape 

Cod. Evidently the author has been there amid its sand 

dunes and its sea-scapes. He knows the people, their 

characteristics, and especially their eccentricities. It is 
the story of a summer boarding house, and of the people 
who in answer to catchy advertisements resort there. 

It is full of fun, and will liven a dull hour. Laugh one 

must over “The Count at a Summer Resort,” “The 

Antiquers.” who are crazy to purchase old furniture, 

“The South Shore Weather Bureau,” and the yarns that 

are told ou the piazza. It is a book of wholesome humor, 

and cannot wound the sensibilities of Cape people, one 
would think. 


=. A novel by Joseph C. Lin- 
S. Barnes & Company. Cloth. 


a 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


8 of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
, these contributions should be short 
comprehensive. Copy should be received 


the not later Friday preceding 
of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


a 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 





Northwestern Iowa 
’ Association, Cedar Rap- 


Iowa. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19. Rhode Island Inst. of 
Instruction, Infantry Hall, Provi- 
dence, R. 1. 

Noy. 8. New England Association of 
School Superintendents, in Latin 
School Hall, Warren avenue, Bos- 
ton. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’08: 

— State Teachers’ Assgocia- 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FRANKLIN. W. H. Slayton. super- 
intendent of schools at Rochester, N. 
H., has resigned his position there to 
accept a similar office at Franklin. 
The committee of the Franklin-Pena- 
cook district have elected him at a sal- 
ary of $1,450 to succeed Superintendent 
H. C. Sanborn, now superintendent at 
Danvers, Mass. Mr. Slayton is a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth in the class of 1904 
and came to Rochester in February, 
1905 succeeding Superintendent E. L. 
Silver now at Portsmouth. 





VERMONT. 

Following is the list of Superin- 
tendents for the several cities, towns, 
and districts of the state: — 

State Superintendent of Education, 
Mason S. Stone, Montpelier. 

1. Alburg, Grand Isle, Isle La 
Motte, North Hero, and South Hero, 
2 I. Ross, Superintendent, Grand 

e. 

2. Bakersfield, Fairfield, and Fletch- 
er, Ernest A. Hamilton, Superintend- 
ent, East Fairfield. 

3. Baltimore, Reading, Springfield, 
Weathersfield, and West Windsor, 
Edward M. Roscoe, Superintendent, 
Springfield. 

4. Barnet, Danville Town, Danville 
Corporation, Walden, and Waterford, 
Harvey Burbank, Superintendent, 
Danville. 

5. Barre City, O. D. Mathewson, 
Superintendent, Barre. 

6. Barre Town and Williamstown, 
J. R. Childs, Superintendent, South 
Barre. 

7. Bennington Corporation, A. W. 
Varney, Superintendent, Bennington. 

8. Brattleboro Corporation, Mar- 
garet Tucker, Superintendent, Brat- 
tleboro. 

9. Brattleboro Towr, Dummerston, 
Guilford, Halifax, and Vernon, Wes- 
ley E. Nims, Superintendent, West 
Brattleboro. . 

10. Bridport, Orwell, and Shore- 
ham, O. K. Collins, Superintendent, 
Orwell. 

11. Bristol, Lincoln, Monkton, New 
Haven, and Starksboro, Arthur W. 
Eddy, Superintendent, Bristol. 

12. Burke Town, West Burke Cor- 
poration, Lyndon Town, Lyndon Cor- 
poration, Lyndonville Corporation, 
Newark, Sheffield, and Sutton, Martin 
EB. Daniels, Superintendent, Lyndon- 
ville. 

13. Burlington, Henry O. Wheeler, 
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Superintendent, Burlington. 

14. Cavendish Town, Cavendish 
Corporation, Ludlow, Mt. Holly, and 
Weston, E. H. Dorsey, Superintend- 
ent, Ludlow. 

15. Charleston, Derby, and Morgan, 
Margaret Ruiter, Superintendent, 
West Charleston. 

16. Chittenden, Pittsford, Proctor, 
and Rutland Town, Winthrop P. Ab- 
bott, Superintendent, Proctor. 

17. Colchester Town, Essex Town, 
Essex Corporation, Shelburne, South 
Burlington, and Williston, Carlton D. 
Howe, Superintendent, Essex Junc- 
tion. 

18. Coventry, Irasburg, Newport 
Town, Newport Center Corporation, 
and Newport Corporation, Edward S. 
Watson, Superintendent, Newport. 

19. Elmore, Morristown, and Stowe, 
F. K. Graves, Superintendent, Morris- 
ville. 

20. Fairlee, Strafford, Thetford. 
Vershire, and West Fairlee, Linwood 
Taft, Superintendent, Post Mills. 

21. Groton, Newbury, Ryegate, an 
Topsham, John S. Gilman, Superin- 
tendent, Newbury. 

22. Hartford, Hartland, and Pom- 
fret, E. L. Ingalls, Superintendent, 
White River Junctior. 

23. Montpelier, Fred J. Brown- 
scombe, Superintendent, Montpelier. 

24. Readsboro, Stamford, Whiting- 
ham, and Wilmington, E. L. Haynes 
Superintendent, Readsboro. 

25. Rockingham, Bert E. Merriam, 
Secretary and Superintendent, Bel- 
lows Falls. 

26. Rutland City, David B. Locke, 
Superintendent, Rutland. 

27. St. Albans City and St. Albans 
Town, James C. Ayers, Superintend- 
ent, St. Albans. 

28. St. Johnsbury, Clarence H. 
Dempsey, Superintendent, St. Jonns- 
bury. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

HYANNIS. After a successful ses- 
sion, since the opening, July 9, the 
Hyannis summer school ended Aug. 
9. The school, established and sup- 
ported by the state for the profes- 
sional training of those who are now 
or expect to be teachers in the state, 
has heen, as is trenchantly said, a 
real school, in fact, a State Normal 


School, and administered on that 
basis. 
Regular, systematic courses have 


been given by the instructors of this 
school in such subjects and of such 
a character as to meet the needs of 
teachers now in service. The work 
has been like the regular work of the 
school year, the same amount of 
study, lecture-room and _ laboratory 
time having been reauired in each 
subject. And due credit has been 
given for each subject satisfactorily 
completed. Diplomas have _ been 
awarded in each instance where the 
amount of work done equalled that 
required in the regular course. 

Work offered has included courses 
in music, of exceptional advantage, 
i. e-—methods of teaching in the pub- 
lic schools; a class for chorus sing- 
ing: a series of talks upon the origin 
and development of music; and a 
course of lessons in musical notation, 
intervals, three and four-tone chords, 
rhythm and elementary form, includ- 
ing much practice in the writing of 
simple melodies. Other courses have 
included such essential subjects as 
psychology, drawing, English, peda- 
zogical problems and matters con- 
nected with industrial training. The 
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latter subject, industrial training, has 
been further made advantageous by 
the opportunity of working with 
children in gardening, basketry, 
weaving, raffia-work, hat making, 
netting, and similar lines of indus- 
trial training which are being intro- 
duced into some of the public schools, 
and to see how the regular school 
work is based upon this industrial 
work, 

An able corps of instructors, se- 
lected from wide range, has made 
possible the effective accomplishment 
of this summer session. Music in- 
struction has been given by Edmund 
F. Sawyer, instructor in music at the 
State Normal School; psychology, by 
Miss Mary E. Laing, formerly of the 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y.; 
English, by Miss Elizabeth H. Spald- 
ing, formerly of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn: geography, by Charles P. 
Sinnott, State Normal School, Bridge- 
water; arithmetic, Miss Gertrude E. 
Bigelow, Boston Normal School; 
drawing, Fred H. Daniels, supervisor 
of drawing, Springfield, Mass.: bot- 
any, Dixie Lee Bryant, formerly in- 
structor in biology, State Normal 
and Industrial College, Greensboro, 
N. C.; physical training and physi- 
ology, Miss Annie S. Crowell, State 
Normal School, Hyannis; industrial 
work, Charles H. Morrill, Miss Mabel 
M. Kimball and William F. Johnson, 
of the Hyannis schools. The work in 
supervision has been under Professor 
John Dewey, of Columbia University, 
and Superintendent Clarence F. Car- 
roll, of Rochester. N. Y. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. Atlanta University is 
establishing a system of traveling 
libraries to be sent out to the schools 
taught by its graduates throughout 
the South. Donations of books may 
be sent (in the smaller packages), 
express prepaid,to either of the fol- 
lowing firms, who have kindly con- 
sented to receive "and forward them 
by freight to Atlanta, viz.: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, Boston; 
E. P. Dutton, & Co., 10 West 24th 
street, New York 


es 


The “Small” College. 
President Raymond 
has el the same pressure which has 
lately caused the retirement from 
active work of such admirable edu- 
cators as President Hyde of Bowdoin 
and President Tucker of Dartmouth. 
The duties of college presidents have 
become most onerous during the past 
decade, although the days when the 
president of the smaller college was 
an active member of its teaching 
force, as well, long ago ceased to be. 
The head of a college now has a 
complicated task of administration at 
home, and of incessant activity 
abroad, designed to keep the alumni 
in a mindful spirit which shall tend 
toward active liberality to the alma 
mater. It was not so much the bur- 
den of purely parietal duties that 
broke down such men as Hyde of 
Bowdoin and Tucker of Dartmouth. 
Rather it was the demand made on 
them for arduous outside work, suca 
as these later years have made so 
important a part of the college presi- 
dent’s duties. The visitation of a 
host of alumni associations through 
out the country, added to the de- 
mands for meeting steadily increas- 
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ing deficits for educating steadily in- 
creasing armies of young men, has 
proved too much for some of our 
ablest college presidents. 

Meantime President Hopkins of 
Williams raises a cognate question 
which many thoughtful men have 
considered—namely, whether it is 
wiser for a college like Williams to 
seek to grow in numbers, as Dart- 
mouth has grown in th past dozen 
years of Dr. Tucker’s remarkable ad- 
ministration; or whether it should 
take the “intensive’’ course instead 
of the extensive? That is to say, 
should a small college like Williams 
prefer to remain small by restrain- 
ing artificially the tendency toward 
natural enlargement of the student 
body, presumably by raising the 
standards of admission and scholar- 
ship? Or should it allow require- 
ments to remain as at present, and 
let Nature take her course, which is 
the same as saying that the student 
body should be permitted to grow 
yearly in size? Dartmouth has found 
her steady growth agreeable up to 
the present time. From an average 
class of, say 120 men,she has seen 
the number grow to something 
around 300, with 400 a possibility, 
until the problem of caring for so 
many has become embarrassing; and 
the query has arisen whether the 
growth has not brought with it dis- 
advantages to counteract the fiatter- 
ing character of the increase? Presi- 
dent Eliot once entertained the idea 
that the effective college unit, in a 
tollege as distinguished from a uni- 
versity, was 500 men. Williams, we 
believe, has long maintained about 
that unit—slowly exceeding it of re- 
cent years. It waslong the common 
average at Dartmouth and Amherst 
and a score of other colleges. Dart- 
mouth has at least doubled it within 
a decade, and bids fair to treble it. 
Williams would naturally do the like 
—unless the query raised by Dr. Hop- 
kins is answered by the decision to 
restrict the size ofclasses. Vassar has 
been considering the same line of re- 
striction, 

So many young men and women go 
to college in these days that this 
increase in size was inevitable. Col- 
leges have not multiplied in the East 
to any extent, to keep pace with the 
number of students. The natural re- 
sult, has been the enlarging of the 
classes of institutions that already 
existed. Thus far the colleges have 
taken the sitnation as being for their 
own benefit as well as the benefit of 
the students; and it is only within a 
year or two that conservative alumni 
as well as anxious educators actively 
in the field, have expressed their 
doubts of the benefits conferred by 
larze numbers on the college itself, 
or on the students who were formerly 
urged to attend a “small” college as 
securing for them better restlits in 
actual practice—From the Lowell 
Mass., Courier-Citizen. 


* 





REVENGE 


Pat. “The 
chauffeurs as 
sorry for ut.” 

Thomas. “And why’s that?’ 

Pat. “I’ve got a tin o’ nitroglycer- 
ine in me poc ket.”—Puneh. 
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Education in Porto Rieo. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


In Spanish days, December 31, 1897 
—about eight months before Ameri- 
can occupation—it was reported that 
22,265 pupils’ names were on the 
books of the 539 public schools, such 
as they were. Now, December 21. 
1906, the enrollment is very much 
larger, in far better schools, and the 


average daily attendance is very 
nearly double, namely, 44,277. In 


the year ended December, 1906, the 
gain in average daily attendance over 
1905 was 1,459. 


The detailed comparison of 1906 
and 1905 is:— 





1906. 1905. 
Graded schools ........ 523 514 
Average attendance ...21,010 20,125 
Rural schools ......... 590 495 
Average attendance ...23,267 20,209 
Total common schools in 1906 1,113 
Less Spanish schools, 1897... 539 
American gain in No. schools 574 
Average daily attendance.... 44,277 
Less Spanish schools enroll- 
meee 1GSF Ca. i. SiN. 22,265 





Amer. school attendance gain 22,012 


Under date of January 21, 1906, 
Robert P. Valkner, Commissioner of 
Education, Porto Rico, says: ‘There 
has also been an increase in 1906 in 
attendance at the high school and 
the Normal School.” 

But the real gain to Porto Rico is 
far greater than the 100 per cent., 
both in number of schools and in the 
average daily attendance. The 
schools the island now has are really 
schools, and the attendance means 
work. In Spanish days the teachers 
stayed away as often as they chose, 
sometimes sending a substitute. and 
sometimes appointing an older pupil 
to teach the others, and sometimes 
being away withcut making any pro- 
vision for teaching. (See report for 
1902.) Porto Rico's schools of to-day 
are under a system of complete and 
frequent official inspection; in Span- 
ish days the entire island only had 
two school supervisors, and they 
made but one visit a vear, chiefly for 
eatechism and church dostrine exam- 
inations. In those days “a rural 
teacher lived with his family in the 
schoolhouse, and did as he pleased 
with his pupils.”’ The schools were 
not free to pupils at all able to pay, 
and the school fees were the teacher’s 
perquisite in addition to the salary 
he drew whether he taught or not. 
To-day, it’s a case of “no fees,’ and 
also of “no teach, no pay.” There 


was no uniform course of study, no 


attempt at rules, regulation or order; 
no thought of the rights of the child, 
and no endeavor to apply pedagog- 
ical principles nor to furnish teachers 
with an adequate equipment for their 
work.” 

To-day the course of study is 
graded; the best books and supplies 
the government can obtain are fur- 
nished free, and there are enough 
supervisors to visit each school at 
least once a month. A number of 
good sechoolhouses have been built 
since American occupation, including 
the fine Normal School. The Spanish 
government did not build a single 
schoolhouse during its four centuries 
of occupancy of the island. 

These educational facts speak for 
themselves as to the value to Porto 
Rico of American occupation, irre- 
spective of the increased commerce 
of the island. 


—* 
i 


A COMPENSATION. 


Young Edward, aged six, was tired 
of staying in the house. His 
mother was ill and had tried to 
keep him in the room with her be- 
cause her room was warmer than 
his playroom, but his toys were all in 
the playroom and he became restless 
to go to them. 

“Good-by, mamma,” he said, “I 
will come back in a thousand years,” 


“I will be dead and buried by that 
time, son.” 


The little fellow stopped 
with his hand upon the 
thinking of the Creed he 

“Never mind, mamma, 
rose again.”—Lippincott’s. 


— —__— -. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 


“So you have succeeded in tracing 
my ancestors. Good! Now what igs 
your fee?” 

“One thousand pounds for keeping 
quiet about ’em.”—The Tatler. 





a moment 
door, and 
replied,— 
you will 








A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 


ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of “‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest 


TSAAC PITMAN & SONS 31 Union Sq., N.Y 
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Hurry is the Word! 


With an Increase of Over 40% in Our Sales of 
Holden Book Covers, Perfect Self Binders. 
Holden «‘T’’ Back Binder, New and Clever. 
Holden Imported Transparent Paper. 


Over Same Period one year ago and with the Busiest Month still to be 
heard from we cannot urge too strong 


Order without delay. 


In a period of five years—our articles show a saving— over all costs— 
to the Tax payers of approximately seven cents per book per year! 


he necessity for sending in your 








The books are kept Clean, Neat and Sanitary without Additional 


Expense! 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. ONE PRICE 70 ALL. 





} 
| 
' 
| 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


| 
| 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 














THE MAGAZINES. 
—A remarkabie article in the 
September Woman’s Home Com- 


panion is “The Influence of Business 
Life on Women,” by Anna Steese 
Richardson. The fiction in this 
number is far above the average. 
Anthony Hope continues his charm- 
ing novel, “Helena’s Path,” and 
Jennette Lee, the late Julia Mag- 
ruder, Grace MacGowan Cooke and 
several others contribute short 
stories. Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
monthly editorial page is on the sub- 
ject of Letter Writing. Grace Mar- 
garet Gould, the fashion editor, has 
special pattern pages for children’s 
and young ladies’ school clothes. 
The other departments—embroidery, 
dressmaking, knitting, etc——are full 
of timely and helpful suggestions. 


2 
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WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 

Congressman Blank and his wife 
had been to Baltimore one afternoon. 
When they left the train at Washing- 
ton, on their return, Mrs. Blank dis- 
covered that her umbrella, which 
had been entrusted to the care of her 
husband, was missing. 





‘“Where’s my umbrella?’ she de- 
manded. 

“I’m afraid I’ve forgotten it, my 
dear,’ meekly answered the con- 
gressman. “It must be still in the 
train.” é 


“In the train!” snorted the lady. 
“And to think that the affairs of the 
nation are entrusted to a man who 
doesn’t know enough to take care of 
a woman’s umbrella!’ —Argonaut. 


y" 
4 


“You insurance agents are a care- 
less bunch,” growled Mr. Busyman. 
“You're the third that’s been here to- 
day, and not one of you has shut the 
door after him.” 

“That's not carelessness,” answered 
the agent. “On the contrary, it’s a 
matter of precaution.’”’ —Cleveland 
Leader. 





e 


POOR, NERVOUS WOMEN. 


There are nervous women; there 
are hyper-nervous women. But 
women so nervous that the continual 
rustle of a silk skirt maks them 
nervous—no, there are no women so 
nervous as that!—Fliegende Blaetter. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 157.) 

United States Supreme Court, rather 
than get into vexatious trouble with 
the state authorities. In Virginia, ‘a 
compromise has been agreed upon 
similar to that in North Carolina. In 
Alabama, the railroads were helped 
to a decision by the summary revoca- 
tion of their license to do business 
in the state, under a new law which 
makes that the penalty of removing 
a civil case from the state to the 
F’ederal courts; and the Federal in- 
junction upon the state authorities 
was modified at th request of the 
railway officials. In Arkansas, the 
injunction of a Federal judge served 
as a sufficient restraint upon the sec- 
retary of state who declined to put 
himself in contempt and to render 
himself liable to imprisonment by 
going on with the revocation of a 
railroad’s license. 


THE TROUBLES IN MOROCCO. 


The troubles in Morocco are grow- 
ing more serious. In the fighting in 
and around Casablanca hundreds of 
Moors and Arabs were killed; but 
this seems to have made no impres- 
sion upon the fanatical tribesmen 
who swarm about the city and are 
beaten off one day only to return in 
larger numbers the next. The streets 
of the city, if the despatches do not 
e xaggerate the conditions, looked like 
shambles after the bombardment. 
Repeated burnings and lootings have 
destroyed a considerable section of 
it; and horrible outrages have been 
perpetrated upon the Christian and 
Jewish residents. France and Spain 
have found it necessary materially to 
augment their forces; and if the 
other seaports are to be guarded and 
anything is to be done toward restor- 
ing order in the interior, there will 
be need of a large punitive expedi- 
tion. 


4 
> 





MAN ARRAIGNED. 


Mrs. A. “Men are so queer after 
the honeymoon. If you tell them 
your love is growing cold they don’t 


even glance up from their abomi- 
nable papers.” 
Mrs. X. “No; but tell them the 


soup is growing cold and they jump 
ten feet.’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


=] 


A ROYAL ROAD TO MANNERS. 

“Frances,” said the little girl’s 
mamma, who was entertaining 
callers, “you came downstairs so 
noisily that you could be heard all 
over the house. Now go back and 
come down the stairs properly.” 
Frances retired, and in a few mo- 


ments re-entered the parlor. 
“Did you hear me come down- 
stairs this time mamma?” 
“No, dear. This time 
down like a lady.” 
“Yes’m; this time I slid down 
banisters,” explained 
—Christian Register. 


you came 


the 
Frances. 


—_—_————___¢_ __. 


A SUMMER CYCLE. 
A boat and a beach and 
resort, 
A man and a maid and a moon: 
Soft and sweet nothings and then 
at the real 
Psychological moment a spoon. 
A whisper, a promise, and summer 
is o’er, 
. And they part in hysteric despair 
(But neither returns in the following 
June, 
For fear that the other is there). 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 
THE LATEST. 
this 


a Summer 





He—“Is 
reading?” 

She—“Oh! it’s perfectly splendid. 
It describes all the heroine's gowns, 
and if you write to the editor he'll 
send youa pattern and tell you 
where to get the material cheap, 
—Browning’s Magazine. 


serial story worth 


en 
> 


CONCERNING HIS BUSINESS. 





A Boston lawyer, who brought 
his wit from his native Dublin, 
while cross-examining the plaintiff 


in a divorcee trial, brought forth 
following: 

“You wish to divorce this woman 
because she drinks?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you drink yourself?’ 

“That’s my business!” —angrily. 

Whereupon the unmoved lawyer 
asked: j 
. “Have you any other business?’— 
Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree,” in the July Everybody’s. 


the 
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Meeting of the Child Study Circle, 
Los Angeles, California. 


The meeting was a surprising suc- 
cess. Sixty women came together 
representing as many different child 
study circles. Nearly all of them 
have children in school, the number 
of children, ranging from 1 to 6. 
From the moment the meeting was 
called to order to the time of adjourn- 
ment, there was speaking,—brief 
crisp, pointed speaking. Im all re- 
spects it was as good as the discuss- 
ions of any of the teacher’s meetings, 
including the principals. From the 
hour’s discussion came Many sueges- 
tions that were corroborative of the 
views and decisions of the school 
people, and some that were valuable 
for corrective qualities. 

These child study circles were be- 
gun eight years ago in a small way. 
They have increased until now nearly 
every school in the city has one. 
They hold monthly meetings of par- 
ents and teachers at the school houses, 
Specialists in all phases of education 
and child training come before these 
meetings and lecture; school officials 
go there and tell why they do things 
as they do; pupils illustrate the daily 
exercises of the class-room; and par- 
ents and teachers talk over their per- 
sonal and local problems. The watch- 
word is co-operation. 

The following statistics show what 
results are being reached in one di- 
rection. Beginning four years ago, 
at which time these circles became 
general all over the city, the record 
for suspension, corporal punishments 
and enrollment was as follows:— 


Corporal Enroll- 
Year. Suspension. Punish- ment. 
ment 
1902-3 218 494 27,419 
1903-4 199 483 30,909 
1904-5 132 441 34,326 
1905-6 116 377 37,877 


A state of school aflairs in which the 
record of suspension and corporal 
punishment keeps coming down with 
such a steady pace, while the enroll- 
ment goes up by leaps and bounds, 
demands explanation. The explana- 
tion is in the word co-operation. The 
advance for the future is not along 
the road of more or better adminis- 
trative efforts on the part of school 
officials. We have got just about as 
far as we can in that direction. The 
advance must come through more and 
better co-operative efforts. This is 
a difficult and dangerous road to 
travel, it may be neverthless, the only 
road that will take us much farther 
on. 


— 


SCHEME WORKED—IN 
WAY. 

The proprietor of a large business 
house bought a number of signs read- 
ing, “Do It Now,” and had them 
hung around the office, hoping to in- 
spire his people with promptness and 
energy in their work. In his private 
office one day soon afterward a friend 
asked him how the scheme affected 
the staff. “Well not just the way I 
thought it would,” auswered the pro- 
prietor. “The cashier skipped with 
thirty thousand dollars, the head 
bookkeeper eloped with the private 
secretary, three clerks asked for an 
increase of salary, and the office boy 
lit out to become a_ highwayman.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





THE A 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 





Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each in- 


sertion, 


Each additional line 25 cents. 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


nELP WANTED, 


TEACHER. High grade man to 
take charge of Hnglish department 
in leading business school; $1500; 
other positions. HAPGOODS, Suite 
144, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 














A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
care of Journal of Education. 








TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Cary, Y¥. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Maine. 





HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 








AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of HEduca- 
tion, Boston. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of MHducation, 
Boston, Mass. 

COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A, 
B. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A 
Phipps, Hopkinton, 


FOSSILS. Beautiful, perfect fos- 
sil leaves for your collection, dug from 
the great shale beds of fF lorissaut, 
Colo. 25 cents each—silver. Photo 
print of giant petrified stump, 10 
cents silver. G. Salling. Florissant, 
Colo. 


AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
Miss Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 
Mass. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F.JARVIS, Waltham, Mase. 


$38 a Week Salary 
for 1,000 Men 


Liberal salaries and commissions ,accord- 
ing to ability, for men and women who will 
solicit subscriptions for a high-class popu. 
lar magazine. Big returns assured for 
whole or part-time work. Write at once to 
Office Number 50, THE CIRCLE, Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York. 
































DON’T WORRY. 

Gushing young thing entering a 
crowded motor ’bus to old gentleman 
about to move from his seat. “Oh, 
pray, don’t let me deprive you of 
your seat!” 

Old gentleman. “Please don’t worry 
ma’am, I’m going to get out.”—Free 
Lance. 


”~ 
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AHEAD OF TIME. 


Tommy—“It must be time for din- 
ner. I’m just starving.” 

Nellie—“It’s only eleven 
Your stomach’s an hour fast.” 





o’clock. 


" 
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HIS HAPPY TERM. 


“IT would like,” said the village ald- 
erman, “to have this paragraft im- 
bedded in the resolution.” 





A NEW PASSION. 

She. “So you are going abroad? 
Don’t forget to write to me from 
every place you go to.” 

He. “Delighted. Excuse my ask- 
ing—but is this a confession of love, 
or have you—er—started a picture 
postcard album?’—The Throne. 








THE FEARFUL WAY OUT. 
He. “Are you still engaged?’ 
She. “No.” 


He. “I congratulate you. How did 
you manage it?’ 

She. “By marrying him,’—The 
Tatler. 


7 
> 


“Our new curate seems to be an 
altruist.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I quite 
thought from his intoning that he 
was a tenor.”—Punch. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Boston 


Chie loon A Avenue. 


New poem N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Geatere, Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
1505 Penn. Ave. Denver. Col..405 Cooper Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 





For Results 


wm eet t EDUGATORS' EXCHANG 


101 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


AGENCY —s 2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





VAN BUREN ST 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS? AGENCIES 





BOISE, IDAHO 








me New Books. 





Title. 


Elements of Physiology Sa hulsws 660s 065s0 CesT eeEe 
Jean Rotron’s St. Genest and Veuceslas.. 







Merimee’s Carmen & Other Stories........... 
TE debette TOMI TOOR.. 0.000 0000 00s csccecce seoes 
Laboratory Exercises in Elementary Physics 
MCB (Book One)... .-- ee eeeee cece cence ee ceeeeeee 
A German Grammar for Beginners............ 
Reconstruction, Political Economic. . 
Primary Arithmetic......-.........--+:-+++e0+: 
School Arithmetic for Grammar Grades...... 
Intermediate Arithmetic............--++-+-++- 
School & Festival a. aiees ¥ Soe * ve 
Switzerland... 4 «i 


Foods & Their Uses...........+.--- sees 

Leading American Soldiers (1 st. Vol.) 
A School Algebra........--++ +--+ +++. tes 
A Sequel to Elementary Geometry............ 
Shelley’s Selected PoemS..........-.--+--+..++ 
History im Fiction............---- «++ sees 
Discoveries in Crete.. edt ashe amieaets 
Lonewood Corner.....--- --eeeeeccee seen cceees 
The Future.of Japan........ .-.s.ee cece eee eee 
The Boy Problem......-- aap 4paRd gp adicons ce urdee 


Author. 


Publisher. Price. 


Hough & Sedgwick Ginn & Co., Boston $1.25 
Crane [Ed.} oe 


Mauley (Ed. j i - “ -— 
Povisson [Tr.} * al ? 40 
Newman = io re —— 
Bacon Allyn & Bacon, Boston —— 
Dunning Harper Bros. N. Y .2.00 
Hamilton American Book Co." 35 
‘er “ee “ 45 
ay “ee « se ay = 
Shirley ‘é “ “ “ 


Baedecker Che as. Scribner’ s Sons, Boston 2 2. “40 
Carpenter ape 
Johnston Renee Holt & Co., N. z. 1.75 


Gorse G.P. Putnam’s Sons,N. LY. — 


Russell Clarendon Press -— 
Clarke [Ed.] Houghton, _— os & Co., Boston 7 
Baker Dutton & Co.,  ¢ 1.5 


x 


Burrows “ 2.00 


Halsham os ss os 1.50 
Watson es «s + 3.50 
Forbush The Pilgrim Press, Boston 1.00 








Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


rhe GEWATER, 
ST OHM, Smo, aPeRSaeme 


address the Principal, A.G. BoYpDEnN, A. mM’ 


fy LS NORMAL | SCHOOL, ape ape Mase. 


“a G. "Guicaeeeh. Princival. 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
For women only. ’ Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


TAYE NORMAL SCHOOL, S4LEem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 








Shorthand and Typewriting 
Championships. 
REsULTS OF THE FiRst CONTESTS 
HELD IN ENGLAND. 

The Business Show held at Olym- 
pia in London, from the 4th to the 
13th of July, was the first of its kind 
to be held in England, and, following 
the example of similar exhibitions in 
the United States, the official pro- 
gram embraced a number of con- 
tests in Shorthand and Typewriting 
with championship prizes in each 
subject. There was a_ students’ 
shorthand contest and a_ students’ 
typewriting contest, a commercial 
shorthand typists’ contest, a teams 
typewriting contest, and the two 
championships in shorthand and type- 
writing. 

For the shorthand championship 
there were fourteen entries and thir- 
teen contestants. More than half of 
these were expert Isaac Pitman 
writers holding certificates for 200 
words a minute or upwards. 

The contestants were required to 
take down three test pieces of five 


minutes each, at speeds of 180, 200, 
and 220 words a minute and to choose 
any one of the three for transcrip- 
tion. The regulations were ‘very 
simple; one per cent. was deducted 
for every error, and the shorthand 
notes were handed to the judges with 
the transcript, which was commenced 
almost immediately after the note-ta- 
king had finished. Eleven of the con- 
testants returned transcripts all tran- 
scribing the 200 words. piece. The 
awards were as follows: 

First prize, the championship cup, 
and $50, Mr. S. H. Godfrey of London 

Second prize, gold medal, and $25, 
Mr. Hubert Byers of Middleshorough. 

Third prize, silver medal, Mr. G. 
E. Hall of London. 

Mr. Godfrey’s transcript of the 200 
words piece contained only fourteen 
errors in the 1,000 words, giving him 
a net speed of 197 words a minute. 

For the typewriting championship, 
thirty-seven competed. 

The test pieces were:—thirty min- 
utes copying from imperfect manu- 
script, thirty minutes copying from 
printed matter, and thirty minutes 
copying from dictation. each having 





‘to provide his or her own dictator. 


The rules governing the contest were 
the following: 

One word deducted for every error, 
viz:—for striking wrong letter, fail- 
ing to space between words, omission 
or misspelling of a word, piling let- 
ters at the end of a line, failure to be- 
gin the line at space ten or the seale, 
except at the beginning of a para- 
graph. The operator typing correc- 
tly the greatest number of words in a 
given time, after the penalties have 
been deducted, tq be declared the 
winner. The following are the fig- 
ures of the winners in this test:— 
the prizes being the same as in the 
shorthand championship. 


Contestants No. Words Errors Net 
myyes 

Mr. Curtis 2355 274) 2076 

Miss Smallhorn 2628 114 2514 

Miss Tllenden 2508 144 2242 


a 


College Noves. 


Prof. Roscoe J. Ham, professor o: 
modern languages in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, has accepted an election to the 
chair of Romance Languages at ‘I'rin- 
ity college. Prof. Ham will go to 
Hartford at the beginning of the fall 
term, succeeding Prof. Martin who 
resigned. 

The annual calendar of the univer- 
sity of Michigan contains a summary 
of the students, which disproves cer- 
tain statements that the large state 
universities are local in character. 
The enrollment for this year is 436 
Of this number 2615 are from the 
state of Michigan. The remaining 
2221 are from all the different states. 
territories and dependencies of the 
United States and from foreign coun- 
tries. ‘There are twenty foreign coun- 
tries represented by almost 100 stu- 
dents. The enrollment by depart- 
ments is as follows: Literature, sci 
ence, and the arts. 1678; engineering, 
1208; medicine and surgury, 371; law 
763; school of pharmacy, 94; home- 
opathic medical college, 81: college of 
dental surgery, 177. 

At a meeting of the _—‘trus- 
tees of the Atlanta University 
held in Boston. Dr. Horace 
Bumstead resigned his position as 
president, which he has held for 
twenty years. With his hearty ap- 
proval, Rev. Edward Twichell Ware, 
chaplain of the university and son of 
its founder and first president, has 
been elected president. The change 
of administration will take place 
September 1, and the historic policy 
of the university will be continued. 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098, 


& 
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THE EMPIRICLE TEST. 


Tommy. “Does it ilies any differ- 
ence if baby takes all his medicine at 
once?” 

Baby’s Mother (in horror.) “Good 
heavens! Of course it does!” 

Tommy. “But it has’n’t made any 
difference.”—Punch. 


~ 
> 
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q TEACHERS’ AGENCIES N 
BOSTON THEA‘?TxXES. : 
- 
| BLE as some Teachers’ Agency work 1s, good agencies suffer because there are £0 ' 
KEITH'S DE IRA many irresponsible agencies that iniorm multitudes of teachers of 1¢a) or sup- | 
Si >. | posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification ' 
Keith’s.—Next week will bring the | agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teac hers thiovgh ; 
’ P : . , ; ’ us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs that be has ap- : 
summer season at Keith's to a close, En te ee ee ee EN President Teekel of the Union Springs ; 
Labor Day being now looked upon | has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for ' 
as the opening date of the regular three teachers. ‘‘ 1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,”’ he said. Within : 
0 eect a >. 1.1,. | two hours three teachers in three different counties were e) gaged by long distance telephone, ' 
theatrical season The most notable ]and he went home assured that the places were well filled. as those he has entrusted to 
event of the week will be the finish-|us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 
ne of the sixth annual engagement | qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our...... Ag. Sate Dc. sake tadh Seeaee ee 
of The Fadettes It will also mark | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
their last appearances in Boston for | 
a period of two years, as they will be} 
yn the Pacific coast next summer. } % e . 
The programme for next wee k will | Bees TEACH ERS 
be made up of ‘‘request n imbers” en- | x __2 ; 
tire!) It seems likely that the many i. Vn Cae an ie Ou 4 
admirers The Fadettes will make 
- mirers of Th sprtatehet eg =: ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
+ . arewell a1 even iong ) ye ‘ _ 
el rs POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 . CHICAGO 
remem beret 
Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Crane, who | 
have become among the most favors l 
sketch artists of the day, are to pre- ‘es ’ introduces te Colleges, 
sent that excruciatingly funny farce, MERICAN :.:: TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
: 1 Y + Wife?’—the best thins and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
Am ou stakes P "> | egses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
they have ever don {nother great | address 
comedv act will be that of Welch, Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Mealv. and Montrose, whose baseball 
hurlesque is one f the drollest things 
vaudeville cs hoast ¢ ~ * a 
vaudey Po sis : — THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
: Morri oO preset his é 
[ee aa a’ jogs,|C: 3: ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
troupe I albed S sasgare eens = LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience Positions filled in 28 State 
hahboons, and bears, aiso the wrest- | Universities,in 90 percent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 5,((0 in Second 
ing ponv and funny John Hedge, his | ary and Public Schools. Get in line now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, \Ycar Book fice. 
onponent Thi a really remar! 7 
ible animal a ’ h ; 70F A 
Foster and Foster in their vocal T e Pr tt | h Ag ifth Avenue 
ind piano specialty called “The Vol-) a eacners ency New York 
inteer Pianist’ the “Six America? | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
Dancers,” in a strikin te! psi horean | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. Pratt, Manager. 
novelty: Ed. Gr The Tall Tal 
Tellé Great Scott, the London fire- , :, ; 
, ae pA at ea with good general education wanted for department work in , 
nian, who aoes lg siins stunts on “0m PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norn al schools and Collcges in Penn- 
insupported laddet the Lyric Tri sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
in operatic selections; Viola and En- tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
‘ eat a, ricts: Brown and information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
gel, acrobatic humor mrs eqns 101 Market St., ' arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 
Bailey, two clevel real coons, an 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
the Kinetograph will compyete the 
program 
: ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 
rHE (NEAR PERFEC'! HUs 
; ‘ Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
BAND. Positions. Send for circulars 
Several ladies at in their cluo ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. V 
few evenings ago discussing the 
virtues of their husbands “Mr. 
Bingleton,” said one of them, refer SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ring to her life partner, “never drinks | Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
ad never swears—indeed, he has | During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
had habits “Does he ever|sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
moke?”? someone asked “Yes; he| Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
like + cigar just after he has department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
cea anal cdi But, I suppore, Address HENRY SABIN, 
prs pe ‘average, he doesn’t smoke Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 
more than once a month.”"—Toronto 
erty > ™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE: 126 seyiston $ 
— ee a 120 Boylston St. 
COMPLICATED MACHINERY Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
It was the first time Dorothy had 
seen on street spl nkler. AGENCY Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
O. mamma she exclaimed. with THE S Cl E N C E DURHAM, N. H, General, Technical, and Practical Educators 
wide open eyes, “just see what that 
nins vot on his wagon TO keep the 9 
boys from riding on behind?” CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
HE WA’ ‘OF THEM LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
Pik \) sag The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
A pair of shoes mav hurt like sin 
For weeks, and then about 
The time we get them broken in 
Phe start to breaking out. > cnt ahaa lalattaiatndeatiely apatite inte ota tadipiin 
The Catholic Standard and Times. | @ Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in @ 
~ = — — 3 every part of the country. 3 
'SENROLLMENT FEE'$ Teachers’ : ‘ 
A TEACHER Cacncrs 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. @ ‘ 
isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of ~ id 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc Agency WM. F. JARVIS 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 4 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 3 
as Seeer < sts New York. relephone, | HOS SSSOSS H$HGHSSSSSHSHHSS OOOGOOSS $9669 066F 666546008 
. aiso 5g “Stab. 185 ric . P 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 


This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, 81.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat- 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 





August 22, 1907 











THE WEBSTER-COOLEY 
TEXT-BOOKS IN ENGLISH 


Some June, 1907, adoptions in the West 


Language Lessons from Literature, Book One 


Salt Lake City, Utah. St. Paul, Minn 


Logan. Utah. 
Ogden, Utah. 


Provo, Utah. 


Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part One 


Salt Lake City, Utah St. Paul, Minn, 


Logan, Utah. 
Ogden, Utah. 


Provo, Utah 


Language Lessons from Literature,Book Two, Part Two 
Ogden, Utah. 


Logan, Utah 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Provo, Utah 
The E'ements of English Grammar and Composition 


Logan, Utah. Ogden, Utah. 


The State of Montana adopted for basal use in al! 
grammar schools, 

Languag- Lessons from Literature, Book One 
Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part One 
Language Lessons from Literature, Book Two, Part Two 
Language Lessons from Literature, Complete in one vol 
The Territory of New Mexico adopted as the basal 
text for the 7th and 8th Grades in all schools in the |} 
territory, 





Elementary Composition 


A list of adoptions, showing the names of over 400 places ir | 
whose public and private schools books of the Webster-Cooley || 
Series are in use, will be Sent upon request 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















A Retirement Fund 
For Teachers 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 
Headmaster of the Brighton High School 
Boston 


A study of retirement fund plans now in existence 
and the results actually experienced in their working. 
Special attention is given to the retirement fund 
plan of New York, which is considered to be the best 
thus far devised. 

As a result of this study an outline bill has been 
drawn which will later be presented in the interest 


of Massachusetts teachers. 
Paper, sz $3 Price, 20 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











MANUAL OF PATRIOTISM 


For Use in Public Schools 


The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


Compiled under the direction of 
CHARLES R. SKINNER 
Formerly State Superintendent of Instruction, New York 


Expressly for Use in Public Schools 


Copy placed in each Public School in New York State 


CONTAINS THOUSANDS of CHOICEST PATRIOTIC 
SENTIMENTS in PROSE, POETRY and MUSIC 


Arranged for observance of National Holidays and Memory 
Exercises 








*: One of the most elaborate as wellas one of the choicest vol 
umes on patriotic themes that has ever come tocur notice. * * * 
Here, massed together, are the best things ever expressed in prose 
poetry and music. * * * The work may well be regard: d by other 
states as a model worth following as an inspiration to Jove of coun 
try.”— JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


‘* Opening the volume for a hasty look resulted in a delightful 
evening devoted wholly to it.”,°—Co.. WM. P. Rooms, New York City 


‘It fillsa place no other book can occupy.’’—H. R. Cornisu 
Principal John Moore School, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich 





Price, $1.50 per copy, postpaid 





Liberal reduction for 10 copies or more for school. Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 








